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Ftoutes to tour in Germany 

The German Holiday 

Route - from the 
Alps to the Baltic 
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1 Lubeck 

2 Melsungen 

3 Schwabiscb Hall 

4 Berchtesgaden 



German roads will get you 
there, and if you plan to see as 
much as you can, why not 
travel the length of the 
country? From the Alpine 
foothills in the south via the 
typical Mittelgebirge range to 
the plains of the north, you will 
pass through the most varied 
landscapes. And so you 
needn’t take pot luck In 
deciding on a route, we 
recommend the German 
Holiday Route from the Alps to 
the Baltic. 

Start in the south with 
Berchtesgaden and its bob 
run. Maybe you have already 
heard tell of Landshut.a 
mediaeval Bavarian town with 
the world’s largest brick-and- 
mortar tower. Or of Erbach in 
the Odenwald, with its castle 
and the Ivory Museum. Or of 
Alsfeld with its half-timbered 
houses, the Harz mountain 
towns or the 1 ,000-year-old- 
Hanseatlc port of Lubeck. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Holiday Route be your guide 
- from the Alps to the Baltic. 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


A European House: looking 

behind the metaphor 







T he Bonn government accepted Mos- 
cow's concept of a “common Euro- 
pean house" when it signed a joint dec- 
laration last month. This was in the con- 
text of a “European peace order." 

When Bonn Foreign Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher went to Washington, 
he confirmed Bonn's attitude to the 
“house" and the “peace order." 

But as long as words, names or meta- 
phors are used to denote (or obfuscate) 
reality, they really need to be examined. 

Such expressions, however vague, do 
convey characteristic significance. 

Henry Kissinger had his “peace struc- 
ture". This was open to broad interpre- 
tation. It merely set out to establish 
pragmatic supports for peace which 
cou ld stand up i«> the permanent press- 
ure oHPRtesolved conflicts. 

Bonn’s "peace order" has a much 
more fundamental character. It associ- 
ates peace in Europe with a just solution 
of conflicts. 

The Soviet vision of a European 
house may sound warmer and appeal to 
the heart, but its emphasis of European 
common ground is an attempt to drive a 
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wedge between Europe and the two 
North American powers. 

The Bonn diplomacy may regard the 
qualification of the common European 
house with its own concept of the “Eu- 
ropean peace order" as a success. . 

Soviet negotiators, on the other hand, 
could see things the other way round. 

In reality* the difference between the 
two positions ha? been blurred rather 
than clarified. 

*Thia was reflected Ip the use of the term 
house order” by Mikhail Gorbachov dur- 
^8 his press conference in Bonn. ’ 


Asked about (he implications of his 
idea of European unity for a divided 
Germany he replied: “The current situ- 
ation was produced at a certain lime. 
This is reality. 

"Both (he Helsinki process and other 
processes develop on the basis of these 
realities. Consequently, we are com- 
mitted to time, the current time. 

“Why does this situation exist in Eu- 
rope? “We hope that time will solve, will 
decide the situation." 

A further question related to the 
compatibility of the Berlin Wall with the 
interior decoration of the all-European 
house. 

Gorbachov said that the Berlin Wall 
could not be seriously viewed as the 
only obstacle to the construction of the 
European house. 

He stressed that many problems 
would have to be solved in order to 
build the house in the interests of all 
peoples. 

Their preferences, their traditions 
and their history should be respected 
and conditions for mutually beneficial 
cooperation with equal rights created. 
“Nothing under the sun is eternal," he 
added. 

There are enough conceivable rea- 
sons in the Soviet Union, in Eastern Eu- 
rope and in the GDR for such an evas- 
ive reply. 

What counts is that Gorbachov pres- 
ents the division of Germany as the "re- 
ality” of an objective “history", which 
the Soviet Union and the Germans 
should respect. 

Furthermore, he entrusts the con- 
struction of the European house to 
“time" instead of to architects. 

Unlike his predecessors Gorbachov 
did not say to the Germans “never at 
all”, but “perhaps in a hundred years" 


hm 
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Meeting in Spain 


Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl (left) with Spain's Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez 
at the European Community summit In Madrid. 8tory page 2. iPhum: ap> 


(during the visit to Moscow by Bonn 
President. Richard von Weizsacker). 

The joint dcclanitinn states that there 
should also be room tor the Americans 
and Canadians in the common Euro- 
pean house. 

This clarification was undoubtedly a 
prerequisite for Bonn to be able to ap- 
prove of the declaration as a whole. But 
has Gorbachov really accepted this as- 
pect? 

During the press conference he said 
in a lengthy reply that the construction 
of the European house presupposes the 
active involvement of the Americans 
and Canadians. 

He added, however, that the house 
could only be satisfactory if military 
confrontation is decisively reduced and 
that this must “logically lead to a situ- 
ation in which there can be no foriegn 
troops on foreign territory." 

Yet how does the fact that this “com- 
mon house" is not related to values and 




MOSC'Ov/ 




Bridging the gap. 




(Cartoon: Candea/ Rheinlsche Poll)' 


ideas but to something physical, (he 
ground, “logically" fit in with the “active 
involvement" nf the North Americans 
as hovering spirits which do not touch 
the ground? 

In the final analysis, what is meant is 
the ousting of the only western big 
power from the continent so as to give 
the Soviet Union an option on the role 
of landlord in the European house. 

This is unlikely to happen, since the 
Western Europeans do not want such a 
development and the Eastern Euro- 
peans want to be able to determine their 
own future. It is astonishing just how 
stubbornly the Soviet Union, sometimes 
in extremely roundabout ways, re- 
peatedly tries to attain the same objec- 
tive. 

The concept of the “European house” 
was not coined by Mikhail Gorbachov. He 
adopted it from Brezhnev, who already 
used the metaphor in Bonn in 1981. 

The underlying idea dates back even 
further. Before the CSCE process began 
the Soviet Union pursued the project of 
a "European security conference'-’ for 
almost twenty years with the twofold 
objective of obtaining approval from the 
West for the “realities" the Soviet Union 
had created during and after the war 
and excluding the Americans from (his 
process. 

■ The Nato countries were Only willing 
to come to Helsinki after agreement was 
reached to include the Americans and 
the Canadians. 

Under Gorbachov Soviet foreign pol- 
icy has changed in many respects. 

■ Gorbachov’s visit to Bonn,' however, 

revealed that the friendly and waving 
man from. Moscow is continuing the 
basic line of Soviet policy towards Ger- 
many and Europe j ‘ . j • . i 

■ Admittedly, with greater flexibility 
and . Imaginativeness But as ' single-mi n- 

dedlyasever. : 

. • , Gunther Cl (lessen 

. ... (Frankfurter A|lgemcineZoiiiing 

.j. i . . farPeulBChland, 3 July 1989), 
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A breakthrough 
at the summit 
in Madrid 


STUTTGARTER 

ZEITUNG 

T he Madrid summit was a break- 
through Tor the European Com- 
munity in Us endeavour ta set up an 
economic and monetary union. 1 

Although the points have now been 
switched and the train is on the right 
tracks it is still uncertain how long the 
journey will take and which obstacles 
have yet to be negotiated. 

Will the British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher continue to apply the 
brakes to the project or even jump off 
the train while it is in motion? 

Such uncertainties seem less relevant 
following the summit-. In Madrid the 
Community managed to prevent the 
much-feared split, even though Mrs 
Thatcher, who is known for her obsti- 
nacy, had previously announced that 
she would oppose the plans forwarded 
by the other Community members. 

She claimed that she would on no ac- 
count accept the three-stage plan for an 
economic and monetary union drawn 
up by the commission of central bank 
governors and financial experts led by 
the president of the European Com- 
mission, Jacques Delors. 

At the summit, however, she ac- 
cepted the Delors report as the ti- 
metable for the journey towards the 
Community's monetary policy future. 

Furthermore, she signed the summit 
resolution that the first stage of this pro- 
cess of unification should already begin 
on 1 July, 1990 — despite the fact that 
the Delors plan envisages that the Brit- 
ish pound must then join the exchange 
rate mechanism of the European Mon- 
etary System by the end of 1990 at the 
latest. 

Mrs Thatcher also went along with 
the decision that the European Council 
should commission the preparatory 
work to a government conference of the 
Community member states, 

This was a further aspect she in- 
tended preventing just a few days before 
the summit, 

The Community heads of state and 
government leaders would like this gov- 
ernment conference to convene as soon 
as the first stage of the Delors. plan has 
begun, which, means mid- 1990 at the 
earliest. 

There are hopes that the Community 
will then adopt the amendments to the 
Treaty of Rome giving the Community 
far-reaching powers in the monetary 
policy field. 

The Madrid summit has successfully 
prevented the isolation of the otherwise 
so recalcitrant Margaret Thatcher. 

Does this mean that the Iron Lady 
suddenly lost her bite in the heat of the 
Spanish capital? Not in the least. 

The eleven male leaders at the sum- 
mit had to make some pretty significant 
concessions to London. ■ 

Although the train is on its way its 
speed will be a lot slower than many 
desire. 

The Madrid resolutions on the setting 
up of a government conference contain 
a number of woolly passages, which 


could lead to delays. In all probability 
the European Community will move 
closer to the goal of an economic and 
monetary union at a guarded and slow 
pace. 

This need not be the wrong approach, 
since the essence of national economic 
policy is at stake: the incisive shift of 
powers and the renunciation of a large 
part of national sovereignty. 

This development will result in a dif- 
ferent Community, a different Europe. 

A great deal of persuasive work will 
be needed along the way — not only 
with respect to Margaret Thatcher, but 
also with respect to the economic ex- 
perts in Community member states 
whose national narrow-mindedness 
makes them blind to the internation- 
alised character of national economies. 

National decisions alone no longer 
determine the- fate of individual coun- 
tries. 

The European Council, therefore, is 
quite right to give the British Prime 
Minister — and the more apprehensive 
critics of the Community idea — time to 
adjust to the new situation. 

This patience, however, should not go 
so far as to allow Margaret Thatcher to 
repeatedly raise the same questions and 
to keep on prompting the same discus- 
sions. 

This tactical approach would give her 
an opportunity to defer resolutions in- 
' definitely and impede progress in the 
Community. 

It was undoubtedly clever in political 
terms in Madrid to avoid the ‘ideologi- 
cal" conflict with Margaret Thatcher 
and not to force her to nail colours to 
the mast. 

However, the closer the Community 
moves to [he attainment of its objective 
the more inevitable the crucial question 
becomes for Mrs Thatcher. 

Her idea of n Europe with a big libe- 
ral internal market, of a Europe of in- 
dustry and of business, of a Europe 
without common basic social rights, 
without a political voice and without the 
renunciation of national sovereignty is 
unacceptable to the citizens of Europe. 

The European Council has moved in 
the direction of a new and united Eu- 
rope in Madrid. 

At the next summit, in December this 
year in France, the Community will 
have to adopt the Community charter of 
basic social rights and pave the way for 
the next steps towards an economic and 
monetary union — with or without Mar- 
garel Thatcher. Thomas Gack 

(StuttgarterZeilung, 28 June 1989] 


Spain takes the chance to 
show its Euro credentials 


E xtremely favourable circumstances 
are needed for any country to be 
spectacularly successful during its six- 
month presidency of the European 
Community. 

Spain has every reason to be satisfied 
with its performance; no other govern- 
ment could have furthered the Euro- 
pean cause to a greater extent during 
the last half-year. 

The chairmanship of the European 
Community for to be more precise: the 
chairmanship of the Council of Minis- 
ters and its subordinate committees) 'is 
an opportunity for all governments to 
demonstrate its European commitment 
and political negotiating skills. 

Successes are generally presented as 
the achievement of the chairing govern- 
ment, even if some of them are “easy 
pickings" since the decisions in question 
are long overdue. 

Vice versa, not even the most zealous 
presidency can achieve a great deal if a 
problem is not yet ready for a decision 
or if there is no will to compromise. 

The presidential successor may be 
more fortunate, especially if it pre- 
viously played a decisive role in the 
prevention of agreement on a certain 
issue. 

Once a country chairs the Com- 
munity it finds it easier to “change its 
spots." 

Spain, for example, had considerable 
misgivings about the tightening of ex- 
haust emission provisions for small cars 
in the European Community. 


first major opportunity for the Spanid, \ 
government to distinguish itself i n Z : 
Community. ^ 

This was no easy task for a country 
with a young democratic tradition J 
an administration which has not yet «. 
thered a great deal of international » 
perience. 

Spain’s Prime Minister, Felipe 
zalez, already sent a whole army of 
young bureaucrats to the Europas 
Commission in Brussels for praflhl 
training months before Spain assume 
the presidency of the Coimu/ui^ 

Althogether, roughly 1,800 diplo- 
mats and ministry officials are reputed 
to have been entrusted withthevwksof 
Community chairmanship. 

The overwhelmingly young Spanish ' 
“team" impressed their Community col- 
leagues. 

Their activity was described as “cod- 
mitted and very efficient.” 

To some the youthful technocrat 
seemed like the “Prussians of the south' 

During the preparation of the 
“Ecofin” Council of Economics and 
Finance Ministers one German official 
groaned that the presidency worked at a 
“tremendous pace." 

What is more, a surprising large 
number of Spanish officials speak a 
foreign language fluently. 

Right from the outset Prime Minister 
Gonzdlez, who is well versed in ques- 
tions relating to the Community (hem 
a student at the Europe College in 
Bruges), focused his efforts on making 


As Council chairman, therefore,. Jhnu«— haadiMyaatoffy therroad . to a Europru 


Minister responsible for this field had to 
make a special effort. 

If he had deferred the decision he 
would have been free to again adopt a 
tougher line. 

On the other hand, chairmanship of 
the Community is also a means of steer- 
ing the discussion in the Council and in 
the expert committees and concentrat- 
ing on one’s own “favourite topics.” 

Occasionally, member countries take 
advantage of this situation to line their 
own pockets. 

According to observers in Brussels 
Spain only made moderate use of this 
possibility. The scope for such ma- 
noeuvres is pretty limited anyway. 

Community chairmanship was the 


Towards monetary union 


T he ultimate goal of a plan drawn 
up by a commission of experts led 
by the president of the European 
Commission, Jacques Delors, Is a ge- 
nuine economic and monetary union 
for the European Community. 

The Delors plan envisages inter 
alia the setting up of a European cen- 
tral bank system and the creation of a 
single Community currency. 

The three-stage plan was one of the 
main topics on the agenda of the 
Community summit in Madrid. 

In a first stage (from 1 July, 1 990) 
the 12 member states are to pursue 
closer economic and monetary policy 
coordination. 

The European Monetary System 
(EMS) and its exchange rate mechan- 
ism are to be strengthened by the In- 
clusion of all Community currencies. ; 

Community members are to lib- 
eralise their capital markets. A new 
Treaty of Rome is to be drawn up. 


In a second stage the new Treaty 
will enable the gradual transfer of 
sovereign rights in the fields of mon- 
etary and fiscal policies from the 
goverm'ents of individual 1 member 
states to Brussels. 

A “European central bank system” 
is planned in the monetary field. Dur- 
ing a third phase this system will 
make preparations for a common Eu- 
ropean currency. The system will act 
as the Community’s central bank. 

The culmination of this plan, 
which does not yet have a fixed ti- 
metable, will be the setting up of a 
genuine economic and monetary 
union. 

Britain’s Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher fears: that participation In 
the EMS mechanism will restrict her 
room to manoeuvre 'in the monetary 
-policy field. ■ 

j ■ ■ : . '■ dpafvwd ]. 

(Brener Nachrichten, 27 June 1989) 


economic and monetary union. 

His second main field of activity was 
to try and make the "social dimension’ 
of the emerging European internal mar- 
ket more popular. 

Right from the start, however, final 
resolutions were not to be expected in 
either of these two fields. 

Nevertheless, it does look as if the en- 
thusiasm was slightly overexaggerated 

in Spain itself. 

The impression was given in the 
country’s press that half of the world 
was, for a short while at least, being gov- 
erned from Madrid. 

Spain did manage to set in raoifoft rfe 
discussion on the Delors report on vne 
economic and monetary union. 

Although the other Finance Ministers 
were more cautious than their colleague 
Carlos Solchaga they did, during an in- 
formal meeting, support the proposal w 
begin with preparations ■ for the ' irs 
stage of the project. . 

The surprising resolution to already 
integrate the peseta into the oxqhange 
rate mechanism of the European Mon- 
etary System showed just how seriously 
Continued on page 3 
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The East Bloc 
and that 
elusive freedom 

^ranffurterMflemeitie 


ZEnUhO fl'l Mine* LAND 


T he economic and political changes 
in East Bloc countries may some 

day rank as epneh-mnking events of 
world history. 

As shown by the massacres in China, 
attempts to transform Communist sys- 
tems always run the risk of being bru- 
tally repressed. 

Today, .however, It . is more difficult 
than ever to sustain economic impover- 
ishment and political oppression — both 
features of most totalitarian regimes. 

The world has become smaller. Elec- 
tronic communication makes it increas- 
ingly difficult for countries to live in iso- 
lation. 

To be successful they need high tech- 
nology, whic.h in turn presupposes an 
intelligent and hence politically aware 
work force. 

In the free countries of the western 
hemisphere it is an acknowledged in- 
sight of liberal economics and economic 
policy that an economy’s achievement 
potential is based on competition, on 
the initiative of individuals who are free 
to decide and on the ability of free mar- 
kets to find the respectively best solu- 
tions lot even the most difficult of prob- 
lems. 

For a long time Murxisl-Leninist 
economic ideology was inaccessible for 
such insights. 

The growing realisation by many 
Communist countries of the fact that or- 
ganising the economy along market 
economy lines can help improve the 
situation, in particular the supply situ- 
ation, should not be viewed as a sign of 
reverence for the once so hated capital- 
ist system. 

On the contrary. It is rooted in a kind 
of new uninhibitedness of economic 
thinkingin Communist states. 

These states realise that they will 
hopelessly lose ground both economi- 
cally and in terms of power politics if 
they refuse to do some fundamentally 
rethinking. 

On the other hand, a free economic 
order, which utilises the most effective 
instruments of regulating and coordi- 
nating the economic process and which 
at the same time fights against restraints 
of competition 

ism. 1 ■ 

This model of an emancipated market 
economy has moved beyond the usual 
ideologies. This explains its appeal. 

Yet despite the unprecedented pro- 
gress, open societies, such as the 
Federal Republic of Germany, do have 
their weak points. 

One often wonders just how much 
importance is attached to freedom and 
free competition. 1 , 

A strange kind of convergence could 
lake place: the Communists try to em- 
ploy, the- instruments of a liberal econ- 
omic policy, whereas thriif democratic 
countries iof origin increasingly seem to 
f orgfet the basis of their success . 

An.agei-old experience is confirmed. 
Those who live in deprivation and with- 


out freedom exert growing pressure for 
the realisation of a system which is more 
economically effective and which 
promises greater freedom. 

Societies which have both tend to 
thoughtlessly gamble away their 
achievements. 

There has often been talk of a “third 
path” between the systems and of possi- 
bilities of a “convergence." There could 
be a revival of such ideas. 

In democratic countries no politician 
who wishes to be taken seriously would 
suggest exchanging a market economy 
system for a state-controlled system. 

In the wake of a new thoughtlessness 
in economic policy, however, it is con- 
ceivable that a market economy could, 
for reasons of “overriding interests", be 
manipulated in order to achieve oppor- 
tunist political goals. 

Whereas some Communist countries 
are apparently convinced that a little 
market economy medicine will suffice 
to make a system previously regulated 
by bureaucrats as efficient as the west- 
ern economic system the latter often in- 
corporates dirigistic elements on the er- 
roneous assumption that it can never- 
theless maintain its economic strength. 

Both cases overlook the fact that a 
market economy is a system marked by 
strict logical consistency. 

Breaking the rules at one point trig- 
gers intervention elsewhere. 

The East Bloc countries, for example, 
are trying to introduce market economy 
rules in certain fields without establish- 
ing civil rights and liberties for the 
population as a whole. They will wait in 
vain for the growing efficiency of their 
economies. 

The development in China shows that 
a certain degree of economic liberalisa- 
tion immediately leads to a call for pol- 
itical freedom. 

• This explains why the Soviet Union 
has adopted a different approach by try- 
ing to initially modify the totalitarian 
regime, an approach which admittedly 
involves just as many risks. 

The introduction of elements of a 
market economy system puts pressure 
Continued on page 6 


Continued from page 2 

the Spanish government views its com- 
mitment in the monetary field. 

This move means that Madrid has 
committed itself to pursuing a monetary 
and budgetary policy orientated to price 
stability. 

At tire same time the decision can be 
interpreted as a confirmation of the 
desire not to belong to the second group 
of states in a “Europe of two speeds." 

Spain's attempt during its Com- 
munity presidency to make the Euro- 
pean Community more “worker- 
friendly" was also only a partial suc- 
cess. 

"on^he^rt^t of :a - ''of' hasltfsoclai 
rights" Spain ‘was unable 1 to dissuade 
Britain from rejecting the wording of 
this document, which it was hoped the 
Community leaders would adopt. The 
Danes also opposed the wording of the 
charter. 

One thing is certain: as in the case of 
monetary cooperation a Europe with a 
social dimension can only be achieved 
step by step and in consideration of' the 
varying national conditions, i 

The same applies to cooperation in 
the foreign policy field, where Spain’s 
Foreign Minister developed initiatives 
in the Middle East conflict and in the 
preparation of a permanent dialogue 
between the Community and Moscow. 

The lion’s share of the work during 
any presidency, however, consists of 


Helping the Poles so they 
can help themselves 


F or many years the government in 
Warsaw was told: no more economic 
assistance unless there are political re- 
forms. 

Ever since martial law was imposed 
in Poland in December 1981 the answer 
to requests for financial support was 
that certain political requirements must 
First be fulfilled. 

Poland has now changed faster than 
even optimists thought possible. Al- 
though Solidarity was unable to obtain a 
majority in the two chambers of the na- 
lional assembly following semi-demo- 
cratic elections, it does have a blocking 
minority. 

Margaret Thatcher responded to this 
step towards democracy by granting a 
loan of DM77m for management train- 
ing and for the promotion of the market 
economy system. 

Francois Mitterrand promised short- 
and medium-term export credit guaran- 
tees worth DM200m, and the American 
President, George Bush, although as yet 
without money in his suitcase, is to visit 
Warsaw this month. 

So what is preventing the government 
in Bonn from making a similar gesture? 

What stands in the way of a visit to 
Poland by Chancellor Helmut Kohl — 
especially since this year is the fiftieth 
anniversary of the German invasion of 
Poland? 

In the German-Polish relationship 
Kohl is currently acting as a prisoner of 
his own domestic policy constraints. 

Irrespective or the outcome or talks 
between lii\ adviser. Hurst Teltschik 
and the Polish government representa- 
tive Kucza, Kohl would like his visit to 
Warsaw to take place as soon as 
possible. 

He does not want to give the Republi- 
cans, who are now practised in the art of 
activating anti-foreigner sentiment, an 
opportunity to inveigh against Bonn's 


preparing Council meetings — work 
which rarely hits the headlines. This in- 
cludes numerous specialist Councils of 
Ministers, the usual tug-of-war between 
the Agriculture and Fisheries Ministers, 
and, above all, the efforts to eliminate 
technical and fiscal barriers to trade. 

At the beginning of June Spain dis- 
tributed a 33-page list of all provisional 
and finalised Council Decisions. 

The alignment of the laws of the vari- 
ous Community member states has 
made headway. 

Despite fears to the contrary the 
Community has also been able to lib- 
eralise financial services. But progress 
iq the Geld of, tax harnjpnisation is less 
impressive] J ” 

The negotiations on the elimination 
of border checks for private persons at 
the Community’s internal borders have 
also apparently made little headway. 

Some of the initiatives developed by 
Spain can be continued during the 
French chairmanship or “crossed off" 
once and for all. 

This applies, for example, to Euro- 
pean merger control or to the directive 
on ‘Television without Frontiers." 

Madrid made a special effort to. coor- 
dinate its own activities with the future 
"president”, France. 

i Spanish officials will benefit from their 
1 experience in the Community arena. 

; Such experience is an invaluable 
asset. Wilhelm Hadler 

.. (Die Well, Bonn, 2 1 Jgna 1989) 


economic- assistance for Us eastern 
neighbour. 

The final .stage of negotiations was 
prudently postponed until some time after 
the elections to the European Parliament. 

This decision, however, in no way 
benefited the conservative union of 
CDU and CSU. ■ 

The following items are on the agenda 
of the German-Polish negotiations: 

• Part of the DM1 bn jumbo loan 
granted to Poland by the then Chancel- 
lor Helmut Schmidt in 1975 is to.be re- 
mitted and part of the loan “zlotycised.” 

Warsaw must then invest the corre- 
sponding amount in Polish currency in 
the setting up and extension of German 
cultural institutions! environmental pro- 
tection projects or training for industry 
executives. 

Yet even if the zloty amounts came 
from the money press they would be 
channelled into meaningful projects 
which would politically enable Bonn to 
write off these debts. 

• The debts from the period between 
1986 and 1988 are to again be resche- 
duled in such a way that repayment need 
not begin before 1993; in order to provide 
complete relief for the Poles during the 
coming years the payment of the interest 
due will also be deferred. 

• Furthermore, the Bonn govern- 
ment will again be providing fresh 
money in the Form of export guarantees 
for industrial plant in order to help Po- 
land subsequently ease the strain on its 
balance of payments — either through 
higher exports or reduced imports. 

Bonn wants to limit its commitment 
to DM3O0m (which would still be more 
than the French contribution). 

The Polish government is asking for 
an annual injection of fresh funds 
amounting to DM1 bn until 1995 — be- 
ginning this year. 

Up to now all financial assistance has 
disappeared never to be seen again in 
the maze of socialist mismanagement. 

Is there no better method of helping 
the Poles help themselves? 

Neither the Polish government nor 
Solidarity have yet elaborated compre- 
hensive proposals on how to put the 
economy back on its feet; their ideas are 
not coordinated. 

If loans were granted to private busi- 
nesses rather than the state this would re- 
duce some of the unacceptable shortcom- 
ings in the consumer and services sector. 

Invested In the right places they could 
encourage market mechanisms even be- 
fore any major privatisation begins. 

Why, for example, shouldn't German 
money be used to set up a German-Pol- 
.' ish bank in tyarjajv?, f , . 

A bank on the spot! would assess the 
profitability of projects in Poland and 
advise small pnd medium-sized private 
enterprises much better than public 
authorities, and banks back in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

What is more, this approach would 
by-pass the Polish bureaucracy. 

Such a develpppient .'bank, which 
other ' western' , European countries 
could and should join, might be able to 
assume just as important a rote in the 
restructuring of the economy as the 
. money itself.. ; , 

It is true, pr course, that the Poles 
must solve their problems themselves. 
Borin, however, ban at least help givr 
ing them the right tools. 

"i Helga HirscH 
, (Die Zell, Ham burg, 39 Juno 1989) 


, Vi ' 
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Practising war in the air: pilots feel the 
pressure in more ways than one 


O ne of the most important- taste of 
the armed forces in peacetime is 
air defence," major general Eberlein, 
chief of staff of the 2nd Allied Tactical 
Air Fleet (Ataf), explains as 14 Alpha 
jets make a simulated attack on the 
Hohn military airfield near Rendsburg, 
in Schleswig-Holstein. 

The aircraft come from various direc- 
tions, at intervals of just a few seconds 
at an altitude of 75 metres. Two 20-mi l- 
Hmetre twin guns fire blank ammuni- 
tion. 

The gun turret of the Roland anti-air- 
craft missile system installed on a four- 
axle cross-country lorry keeps track of 
the jets. The radar tracker hectically fol- 
lows their movements. 

A shoulder-launched missile called 
Redeye is also set up. A soldier on foot 
can shoot down an aircraft with it. 

This obsolete system will soon be re- 
placed by the equally expensive Stinger 
missile, which made a macabre name for 
itself during the Afghanistan war. 

General Eberlein says these weapons 
are needed to provide protection 
against air-raids, to guarantee the safety 
of airspace and to support army units. 

In addition to ground-to-ground 
missiles, anti-aircraft missiles and mod- 
ern ground control and early warning 
systems 2,000 tactical combat aircraft 
(flown by American, Belgian, German, 
British, Dutch and Canadian pilots) 
help fulfil this task. 



The various weapon systems are con- 
trolled by several radar control and re- 
porting centres (CRS). 

In these centres all information rele- 
vant to the current air space situation is 
evaluated and passed on to the fighter 
squadrons and anti-aircraft units in the 
form of combat missions. 

Working in these centres is a nerve- 
racking business. 

In a dry atmosphere and in semi- 
darkness almost half a company of sol- 
diers study large radar screens for hours 
on end to interpret the flight movements 
plotted by the computer on both sides 
of the demarcation line. 

The routes of passenger aircraft and 
the information of the mobile radar 
squads and the flying early warning air- 
craft, the Awacs, are also fed into the 
computer. 

With the help of plenty of routine and 
careful judgement the men on duty are 
generally able to discern the intentions 
of the military aircraft. The smaller ci- 
vilian aircraft cause most of the prob- 
lems. 

The situation gets tricky during the 
annual manoeuvres “Central Enter- 
prise" and “Cold Fire" 
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During these large scale Nato ma- 
noeuvres, the only two air defence ma- 
noeuvres of this kind carried out each 
year, the controllers have to coordinate 
arid integrate at least ten different types 
of aircraft as friend or foe in the as- 
signed air space. 

The only common feature is the lan- 
guage used: English. The room is full of 
snatches of conversation, coordinates 
and codes. 

Specialists retain the most important 
data on a 70-square-metre transparent 
situation map or change them as they 
see fit. 

Depending on each specific oper- 
ation they alert the anti-aircraft centres 
by radio, telephone, telex or telecopier. 

Hawk missiles for lower and inter- 
mediate air space, and Nike or Patriot 
for the- upper air space move threaten- 
ingly into the estimated approach paths 
of the assumed enemy. 

The point defence of major ground 
targets also receives information on ex- 
pected attacks for its Roland missiles 
and anti-aircraft guns. Sirens wail at the 
military airfields. 

Interceptor pilots scramble to their 
aircraft to eliminate the enemy before 
they can reach their targets. 

This task has to be mainly carried out 
by allied aircraft, since the German Phan- 
toms are hardly a match for the third- 
generation jets from the East Bloc. 

Although the “combat value" of the 
Phantoms can again be increaseditheiik. 
days are numbered. How they will be re- 
placed remains to be seen. 

General Eberlein feels that both the 
European Fighter Aircraft and tried 
and tested models in current production 
are conceivable substitutes. 

Crashes and the noise of low-level 
flying have stirred the protest of the 
public and political parties. 

The aviation associations have been 
inundated with complaints, legal action 
and injunction orders. 

There are growing calls for a reduc- 
tion of the number of low-level flights, 
their transfer abroad or a ban. 

The airforce has become more thin- 
skinned. Group captain Jurgen Stehll, 
wing commander of fighter-bomber 
squadron 34 in Memmingen (respon- 
sible to the 4th Allied Tactical Air 
Fleet, operation area south of the Bonn- 
Kassel line) stresses that “flying at a low 
level is necessary in order to escape 
danger and survive In combat.” 

He points out that the pilots must 
familiarise themselves with their oper- 
ation area. 

In a defence situation Stehli sends his 
Tornados into combat with three differ- 
ent tasks: 

• to back up the army, 

• to seal off the combat area (for 
example, operations against river cross- 
ings, missile and radar sites), and • 

• to engage In offensive missions 
against targets in enemy hinterland, for 
example, against airports, depots and 
troop concentrations. 

“How can we fulfil these tasks if we 
are no longer allowed to practise Jow- 
level flying in the Federal Republic of 
Germany /’.Stehli asks. : 

“We have already, reached the lowest 
threshold. We cannot go any lower than 
240 hours of low-level flying per flight 
crew per annuni.” • 

The authors of a brochure ; issued by 


the headquarters of the US air fnrr.L 
Europe (Usafe) justifying l„wW 
flights over Germany forwards this Z 
even more urgently: “A combination ^ : 
a low flight level and high speed is abs! 
lutely essential for the survival of fill 
crews. 

“In a combat operation many aircrafi 
would have to fly at a speed of ow! 
1,300 kmph at an altitude of no nw* 
than 30 metres. - n 

“The ability to fly at a low level dete- 
riorates after just two weeks withom 
practice flights. The conditions la this 
country are in no way comparable witi 
those in Arizona or even in Goose Bay.' 

The commander of the 1st air forte 
division, major general Jurgen Schliite 
also feels that “task-orientated train®' 
cannot be achieved by just the "E 
on of hands.” - 

Nevertheless, the military did make 
concessions during this yew's eightli 
“Central Enterprise" manoeuvre iv/fh 
regard to the low-level flying sector 

It refrained from increasing ttaeiwm- r 
ber of daily flight hours in comparison 
with its daily training. 

By way of compensation for the 
greater number of low-level flights a>« 
altitude of 75 metres in the target situ 
the minimum flight level in the other 
designated low-level flight areas was 
raised to ISO metres. 

This step meant that inhabitants were 
obliged to accept more frequent aircraft 
noice whose residential areas were pre- 
viously less affected by this problem. 

The young pilots are even more upset 
about the fuss over aircraft noise than 
the generals: “We are the real scape- 
goats and whipping boys," says one cap- 
tain. 

In the meantime the Alpha jet pilol 
has decided not to become a profes- 
s|onal. soldier but to try his luck back on 
civvy street. ■ ■ 

This officer, who as a pilot (as op- 
posed to most other officers in the 
army) was unable to complete a study 
course in the Bundewehr, hopes that an 
airline will give him a chance to study 
for his commercial pilots licence. 

In the light of such a personal history 
the claims of the generals sound empty. 

Although they admit that there are 
bottlenecks due to the fact that some of 
their pilots move to civilian airlines they 
all maintain that “regardless of all the 
frustation, the ability and the precision 
of the flying personnel have not suf- 
fered.” 

They are not worried about 
oruitment of suitable young pilots. 

■ There is also a growing mood of un- 
rest among the Tornado pilo fs 811 
other officers. 

One officer said that, although he en- 
joys flying, he does not understand way 
he should be the butt of public criticism 
for the noise his aircraft makes. 

• “I practise hard so as to be able w 
protect my army comrades and protec 
the civilian population. 

"People do not know what 1 know: la 
an emergency situation at least one o 
the aircraft sent on a mission does not 
come backl” ! 

• The officer shrugs his shoulders 8®° 

goes off to the discussion of the a** 1 
operation. ‘ , ' u. 

After about an hour he is ! sat to * 
Tornado and waves, a white glove tn™* 
cockpit just before tajeeroft 

Seconds later all tha^can ,b e ; 
the flicker of orange-red flames i 8 * 10 ® 
ing out of the two afterburners as 
Tornado disappears in the overcast Sty 
,The spectators put their hands 
their eats as , three other pilqtfjjj' 
move into the scramble with a imgn” 
roar. /. ’! Klaus WittK^P: 

(Kolner Stadt-Anzeigeri Cologne, 2lJ luie ^ 
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The Republicans: seeking 
alterations to history 


T he extreme right-wing Republican 
party will not go away as many 
people were hoping. They were elected 
to the Berlin assembly earlier this year 
with 9 per cent of did vote; and now they 
have polled more than 7 per cent in the 
European election. 

Where do the Republicans stand? Do 
they operate inside or Outside the demo- 
cratic spectrum? ' 

The Verfassu ngsschutz (Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution) is one of 
the German counter-intelligence organi- 
sations. Its chief, Gerhard Boeden, says 
the Republicans are “at the extreme 
fringe of the democratic spectrum.” 

This means the Verfassungssehutz re- 
gards them as a democratic party, radical 
but not extremist. 

Bui a look at the party’s manifesto 
shows that they are basically anti-demo- 
cratic. 

The manifesto not only questions the 
historical basis of the constitutional sys- 
tem in Germany, but also casts doubts on 
the fundamental principles on which this 
system is based. 

The political and social order is a re- 
sult of the experience with the National 
Socialist dictatorship. 

This experience, therefore, is not only 
history, but also an integral part of the 
foundation of the West German state. 

The Republicans want to radically 
change this understanding of German 
history. 

They combine demands for “national 
self-d'el’cftmnation and spiritual and 
moral renewal" with a defamation of the 
insights which led to the Basic Law: “The 
wartime propaganda of the victor powers 
has been incorporated into our history 
books, and its exaggerations and distor- 
tions of the truth have to be by and large 
believed by German youth, since an ob- 
jective historiography is still not entirely 
possible." 

Auschwitz, the world war, the perse- 
cution and murder of members of oppo- 
sition groups: just wartime propaganda? 

The general direction in which the Re- 
publicans are heading is Obvious. Their 
RoaJ is the “decriminalisation of German 
culture, history and people". 

To this end they favour an educational 
system which "imparts knowledge and 
understanding of the entire historical 
past of the Germans with reference to 
each specific epoch and emphasises the 
peculiarities, achievements and mis- 
takes.” ’ 

When related to the period of National 
^cmiism^this can only mean assessing 

An assessment on this basis is bound 
to have a more favourable outcome for 
the Nazis than ' if their activities ate ap- 
praised in terms of democracy, freedom 
and human rights. 

The absurdity of the view, of history on 
the part of the Republicans is also re- 
flected in their demand that the “German 
negotiating position" In peace negotia- 
tions should be. determined by the “clari- 
fication of the thesis of sole guilt.” ' 

After the experience with 'the Nazi 
state the Basic Law made human beings 
and their freedom its pivotal point. : 

Apart from civil rights and liberties 
the federal order gnd the function of 
Political parties and groups became in- 
tegral parts of a social and political sys- 
tem in. which there was to be no more 


room for an omnipotent state. The 
views expressed by the Republicans are 
diametrically opposed to this concept - 
irrespective of how far it has in fact 
been realised. 

The Republicans favour an authorita- 
rian state, a system which found its most 
awe-inspiring expression in during the 
era of Nazi rule. 

In their manifesto, they say that “rea- 
son of slate and public welfare (have) 
priority over the interests of political par- 
ties and groups.” 

The subordination of the individual to 
the shared values and moral concepts of 
the community as a whole is poorly, dis- 
guised: 

“We shall establish law and order as 
the indispensable basis for the life and 
prosperity of individuals, their families; 
the entire people and the government in a 
form which again allows harmony be- 
tween the rights of individuals and their 
duties to the community as a whole." 

If the Republicans ever come to power 
the trade unions will be the first institu- 
tion to notice what “duties to the Com- 
munity” mean. 

The Republican manifesto wants to 
limit the activities of trade unions to en- 
suring the "well-being of workers and the 
thriving of their places of work"; further- 
more, the unions should negotiate the 
“price of labour in accordance with the 
benefit for the economy as a whole." 

Trade unions would then cease to rep- 
resent nf workers’ interests against the in- 
terests of employers and simply share re- 
sponsibility for the “achievement-orien- 
tated community of all individuals." 

This principle also applied in the 
Third Reich after the Nazis broke up the 
independent trade unions. 

The party programme does not explain 
how the Republicans intend “changing 
awareness" in order to subjugate the 
unions. 

It is pretty obvious, however, that such 
a fundamental upheaval of the existing 


, .. • * • « • * • 
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social system cannot be effected without 
coercion. 

The language used by the Republicans 
when addressing the subject of “the Ger- 
man people" is ominously reminiscent of 
Nazi propaganda. 

Their proclaimed domestic policy ob- 
jective is “the safeguarding of the contl- 

(Lebehsraum). 1 

Environmental protectioh, health pol- 
icy, family policy and educational policy 
are subordinated to this objective of 
“safeguarding the continued existence” of 
the German people. 

It is hoped that the attainment of this 
objective will improve the situation of the 
“German people”, not of the people liv- 
ing in the Federal Republic of Germany. 

This Xenophobic undertone is; com- 
plemented by the description of the 
"mother tongue”, German, of course, as a 
“fuildamental educational requirement”. 

Youth is Expected to train its “physi- 
cal, psychological and 1 intellectual abil- 
ities” as a “whole.” Although the latter 
may sound harmless ibis not. ! 

The educational ideal of the Republi- 


cans is the conformist, the uncritical indi- 
vidual who subjects his own interests to 
those of the community and who upholds 
national symbols. 

Teachers are expressly expected to “be 
educated to be loyal to our state and its 
laws in the spoken and written word and 
in their action." 

There is no mention in the party mani- 
festo of training a person’s critical faculty 
or independence. 

If the Republicans have their way the 
foreigners living in Germany will be de- 
prived of their rights. Germany, the 
manifesto runs, “must remain the land of 
the Germans"; foreigners are “guests.” 

This “rules out unlimited employment 
contracts and franchisement, permanent 
residence, family reunion and claims to 
social benefits." 

In other words, although foreigners 
can work here and pay taxes and social 
insurance contributions they should not 
be entitled to claim benefits. . 

The Republicans do not even want 
them to become members of German 
political parties. 

They want to abolish the. right to 
asylum guaranteed in the Basic Law. 

Victims of political persecution “can 
be granted asylum" if the “limitations of 
the absorptive capacity” make this 
possible. 

The concept Republicans have of the 
role of women has nothing to do with the 
equal rights guaranteed in the Basic Law. 

In concrete terms, this means that the 
role of women is to be reduced to that of 
mother and housewife. 

Admittedly, the Republicans also call 
for job training for girls, but only to enable 
their return to working life "after their ac- 
tivity on behalf of family and children." 

Tile role of housewife and mother is 
idealised: "It is above all the woman who, 
through warmth and devotion, creates a 
climate of security, in which the family 
and children can develop.” 

The Republicans claim that no man or 
collective can fulfil the requirements of 
this vocation. 

“Working women", on the other hand, 
are defamed: “Those women who try to 
cope with marriage, the family and a job 
at the same lime often suffer under (his 
multiple strain and overtaxing of their 
abilities. 

“They feel just as unfulfilled — which 
often leads to psychological disturbances 
— as those women who seek satisfaction 
in their jobs alone." 

To make sure that girls learn at an 
early stage how they should behave as 
mothers and housewives the Republicans 
plan a compulsory social year, which 
would include courses “relating to tasks 
as a woman, mother and housewife." 
Girls are to be compelled to prepare for 
the role of mother. 

Republicans do not think a great deal 
about freedom of the press. They demand 
. more "public spirit" from the media. 

as* triatcejSlHble' by 
means of “responsible s^lFcontrol" they 
will have to be censored. 

Newspapers, magazines, radio and 
television, for example; should not be 
allowed to present, reports, on con tem- 
porary or past history which are “inter- 
preted from today’s perspective.*’ 

If the desired self-control proves un- 
successful the Republicans intend setting 
up “control organa which are independ- 
ent of parties and other groups' to protect 
the freedom of citizens threatened by the 
initimidation and pollution of the intel- 
lectual environment!” 1 •• 

Article 5 of the Basic ;Law, however, a 
stipulation which is unalterable, ( states: 
"There shall be no censorship.’’ 

! Martin Winter i 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 20 June 1 989) 


Right wingers 
attract older, 
male voters 

R epublican voters in the European 
election tended to be older and male, 
according to an analysis of voting in 19 
German cities. 

The right-wingers polled 7.1: per cent 
overall, in Hamburg, 4) per cent of Re- 
publican voters were older, tb an 60; 7.7 
per cent of male voters and 3.5 per cent of 
women voted decided fo r them. ; 

The survey was. by the election research 
committee of the Association of German 
Urban Statisticians. 

. As committee chairman Wolfgang Bick 
from the Duisburg Statistical Office ex- 
plained there was no repeat of the good 
showing by the right-wing parties among 
young voters in the Berlin and Frankfurt 
local government elections. 

In most of the 19 cities surveyed the 
percentage of 18- to-24 year-olds who 
voted Republican was much the same or 
slightly below the overall metropolitan 
figure. 

The survey showed that 41 per cent of 
the Republican voters in Hamburg were 
older than 60 (proportion of total number 
of voters: 37.5 per cent) and 19 per cent 
were younger lhan 35 (24 per cent). 

As opposed to the Greens, which were 
much more popular among women, the 
Republicans were most popular among 
men. This applies to all cities and to all age 
groups. 

In Bremen, for example, the right-wing 
party obtained six per cent of the total 
number of male votes and only three per 
cent of the female voles; the figures in Nu- 
remberg were 22 per cent and 1 5 per cent. 

In Hamburg almost twice as many men 
voted for Republicans as women. Accord- 
ing to Hamburg’s Statistical Office, only 
3.5 per cent of women voters voted Re- 
publican as opposed to 7.7 per cent of the 
mole voters (total vote for the Republi- 
cans: 5.3 per cent). 

The biggest sex-specific differences in 
the votes for Republicans can be found in 
the over-sixties. 

Herr Bick feels that this is because the 
election turnout was much higher among 
older men than in the last European elec- 
tion. Many of those who abstained from 
voting at the last Euro-election voted, es- 
pecially in southern German cities, for the 
Republicans this time. 

As a result the CDU and CSU were 
much less popular among older men 
(older than 60) than among older women. 

One striking feature is the compara- 
tively low. Republican vote among older 
voters iri the Ruhr area, which indicates 
greater traditional loyalties in this Tegion. 

Jthpre has, littlfl. change in the.age struc- 
ture of the {’bfiSrs' of thb two big pahies, 
CDU arid SPD, iri the big cities. ' J ' 

The SPD retained ' the same appeal or 
lack of it in all age groups, although it 'is 
perhaps more popular among younger 
women. The popularity of the CDU arid 
CSU, on the other Hand, increases with age. 

The percentage share bf these parties in 
the votes of young voters,' however, is 
higher than in t>ie votes of the over 30- 
year-olds in most citiesi ' 

The survey was based bn representative 
election statistics : for the -cities of Ham- 
burg, Bremen, Mi beck, Brunswick, Duis- 
burg, Oberhausen, ' Miilhelm, 1 Bochum; 
Dortmund, Hagen, Cologne, Diisseidorf, 
Miirister,' Saarbriicken; Wiesbaden, Karl- 
sruhe, Darmstadt, Augsburg and Nurem- 
berg. :: 1 dpa 

- ,j (Hamburger Abondblntt, 24. Juno J.9.89) 
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Court ruling will mean partly opening up 
cosy insurance market to outsiders 



A decision by (be European Court -or 
Justice will mean an opening up of the 
German commercial insurance market. 
It will mean that foreign insurance com- 
panies 4111 be able to offer policies with- 
out setting up an office in Germany. 
However, policies for individual people 
will remain controlled. According to 
Rudolf Kahlen, who wrote this article 
for the Hamburg weekly. Die Zelt, the 
German insurance market is a law unto 
itself. Insurance companies create car- 
tels and fix prices. He quotes one con- 
sumer authority as saying that on aver- 
age, every German household has four 
policies which are too expensive. Each 
household paid 300 marks a year too 
much. Kahlen looks at the habit of tying 
the purchaser to long-term contracts to 
make it' difficult to change to cheaper 
companies In ensuing, years; and he 
makes some observations about the 
strength and activity of the insurance 
lobby in Bonn. 

I nsurance managers are not to be en- 
vied, if you can believe Georg Buch- 
ner. He is president of the West German 
insurers assoc iation.“Sometimes we feel 
like lobsters, envied by clients, cracked 
open by the politicians and sucked dry 
by the connoisseurs." 

His lament was over a decision by the 
Bonn government at the beginning of 
the year to open up the insurance mar- 
ket to more competition in view of the 
coming single European market and 
also because of a general deregulation 
in insurance. 

The government wanted to rewrite 
some outdated laws governing insur- 
ance with the aim of bene fitting the con- 
sumer. 

Herr Buchner can feel less like a 
cracked lobster. Insurance lobbyists got 
to Bonn in time to rescue the situation. 
Changes the industry didn't think suit- 
able (for itself) have mostly been can- 
celled. 

Hans Dieter Meyer, head of the Ham- 
burg association .for the insured, says: 
“This is incredible. It just goes to show 
the influence the insurance industry has 
over politics." 

This sort of chumminess could only 
happen because people were inadequ- 
ately informed about insurance matters. 

On average everyone in this country 
has six insurance policies. Last year 
alone people paid out DM13Sbn in pre- 
miums. This would havq financed half 
the national budget' ‘ ' ' ■ 

The German insurance market is the 
largest in Europe and is a law unto it- 
self. Companies create cartels. Price- 
fixing is common. The Federal Supervi- 
sory Office for Insurance and for Build- 
ing and Loan Associations in Berlin 
keeps watch the industry closely. 

The cartels authority say these auth- 
orities follow policies which prevent in- 
novation. 

Until now the insurance market has 
been sealed off from outside Influences, 
allowing insurance companies to share 
out the lucrative business among them- 
selves. There has been little foreign 
competition to ranke things uncomfort- 
able. Thai is to change. 

A European Court of Justice ruling 
means that from 1990 all insurance 
companies in the European Community 


will be able to offer cover in Germany 
without first opening offices here. 

This will mean total freedom of ac- 
tion to negotiate industrial insurance. 
But the court ruled that personal insur- 
ance needed protection, so controls will 
continue to be exercised here. 

Any foreign company wanting to sell 
insurance to private people here will 
first have to have their terms approved 
by the Berlin authorities. 

The court ruling has now been estab- 
lished in EC Commission guidelines. 
The ruling also means that two German 
directives will have to be changed. 

This includes the discussion paper on 
amendments to the Contract of Insur- 
ance Law, presented in January. This 
document went so far as to envisage re- 
vising this legislation totally. 

The 220-page document was drawn up 
by Waldemar Miiller-Ender, who has now 
retired ns head of the money and credit 
department in the Finance Ministry. 

He took into consideration the views 
of the cartel authorities. The document 
has now been cut down to just 60 pages. 

The red pencil went through this sen- 
tence, for instance: “An agreement 
which binds the insured longer than 
three years for the term of the insurance 
is invalid." 

This sentence would have meant an 
end to ten-year agreements in private 
insurance, which is common among 
three-quarters of all companies offering 
policies for third 'party liability, house- 
hold goods, residential buildings, acci- 
dent and legal costs. 

Insurance companies reward their 
representatives with attractive commis- 
sions if long-term insurance of this sort 
is taken out. As a rule they pay 80 per 
cent of the first year’s premium plus ten 
to 1 5 per cent in the following years. 

To cover this clients usually have to 
pay an inflated premium for the insur- 
ance cover and they cannot change to a 
company offering more favourable 
terms. If the insured tries to do this he 
has to pay damages, which the insurance 
company is entitled to claim if a policy 
is terminated. 

Hans Dieter Meyer estimates that in 
every household there are four Insurance 
policies which are too expensive. Year 
after year about DM300 too much is paid 
to insurance companies. Nationwide that 
adds up to many billions of marks. 


This Is why it is not surprising that in- 
surance lobbyists have done everything 
possible since last January to ensure 
that everything remains just as it is. 

Before the public hearing was held in 
April for interested parties in insurance 
matters, Edgar Jannott, head of the Vic- 
toria Insurance Company, acting in his 
capacity as presidium member of the in- 
surance sector asssociation, and Max 
Engel, insurance agents' asssociation 
president, asked for discussions in the 
Federal Finance Ministry. They visited 
Herr Miiller-Enders, the official re- 
sponsible. 

The result of the discussions was that 
ten-year contracts will continue if 
clients especially indicate they want 
long-term insurance and they are of- 
fered a discount on the premium. 

Rolof Jurk is a spokesman for the as- 
sociation representing consumer inter- 
ests. He said bluntly: “We feel this is an 
audacious restriction on clients. Mostly 
people who do not have a lot of experi- 
ence in business matters fall for this" 
Herr Jurk knows that companies spe- 
cialising in long-term insurance policies 
ask for premiums twice or three-times 
more expensive than they should be. 

For instance, a person taking out third 
party liability insurance with Deutsche 
Herald, which gives cover of a million 
marks for personal injury and up to 
DM300,000 for damage to property, has 
to pay DM122.40 per year. 

' Even if he gets. a discount becauge.of 
a long-term policy, he is still not doing 
very well. By the Vereinigte Haftpflicht- 
Versicherung in Hanover he would only 
have to pay DM64.20. 

A second point arose from the intimate 
discussion in the Finance Ministry. It con- 
cerned the premium adjustment clause in 
policies. All companies can increase pre- 
miums by up to ten per cent every year for 
policies giving household goods and third 
party insurance cover, and legal cost insur- 
ance- policy premiums can be upped as 
much as 15 percent. 

Only when these thresholds are ex- 
ceed can the client cancel the insurance. 

August Angerer, president of the 
Berlin Supervisory Office, said: “This 
regulation is generally anti-competition 
and anti the consumer." • 

This is why the discussion paper pro- 
vided an overall right to cancel insurance 
on the grounds of premium adjustments. 


East Bloc changes 


Continued from page 3 

on a totalitarian political system to in- 
troduce greater freedom. 

Vice versa, growing state interven- 
tion inevitably leads to a transforma- 
tion of the liberal system. 

Clever people in Communist states 
have apparently realised this fact. 

Concessions in the direction of a 
multi-party system in . Hungary and 
Poland suggest that Intended social 
change extends beyond just the field 
of economic policy. 

Such a development was not 
possible during the 60s (e.g. Prague, 
1968), since the , Soviet Union as the 
leading power of the empire of satel- 
lite, states had not yet realised the 
problems. ... 


If Communist economic reformers 
wish to do more than just improve the 
efficiency of the. economy and start 
closing the gap to western economies 
they must replace the principles of a 
state-controlled economy by the logic 
of a liberal economic system. 

In the long term an efficient market 
economy is not possible without 
democracy. ■ . 

A free economy :and democratic 
liberties are two sides of the same 
coin. 

Economic policy experts 
throughout the world, therefore, view 
the changes In the. East Bloc as a 
breathtaking experiment. 

Ernst Gunter Vetter ■ 

(Frankfurter AllgemeineZeitung 
fflr Deutschland, 24 June 1989) 
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This passage was dropped after it. i 
visit to the Finance Ministry. The reT 1 
iation with the thresholds was keDtit 
though In future at a lower level. P ’ • 

If there was nothing more fo be dk- 
cussed during the public hearing about ih. ' 
period of validity of a policy andth epo J 
bilities of cancelling insurance, 1 
these points had been “conjointly rm. 
lated," the discussion paper proyjSj 
plenty of opportunities for heated discus- ■ 
sion. 

From the consumers’ point of View ' 
the regulations on matters of insurann 
are of considerable importance. In 
meantime, however, everyone kncwi 
which of the interested parties to 
gained the upper hand. 

The insurance conditions in resfe 
tial buildings, household goods, wv 
sonal liability and accident msuraate 
are generally standard. The supervisory 
office takes care of that. 

The insurance companies' standard 
policy cannot properly deal wVUdl'wU- 
vidual requirements even if one or an- r 
other additional extra is included.. 

If this were applied to the car settoiii 
would mean that only VW Beetles cocld 
be bought from the year dot in rtiot 
green with a sunroof and rear fog lights. 

The cartel authorities have criticised 
this situation which they maintain supervi- 
sory officials are partly to blame for, and 
demand more freedom in the formulation 
of the terms of insurance policies. 

This demand has been taken up at 
senior .civil servant level io Bonn and 
they have presented three posaWhies 
in the discussions on the document. 

They extend from the juxtaposition ol 
officially examined and unexamined 
policies (Model A) up to standard condi- 
tions, officially approved, with extras ito 
are exempt from approval (Model C). 

. ^ Ye raion. C gets the most approvals 
Berlin. Through this version a variety cf. 
conditions would be possible. In the viCT 
of the association of the insured this va- 
riety must remain easily comprehensible 
so that comparisons can be made, par- 
ticularly from a financial viewpoint 

This is why Hans Dieter Meyer has 
suggested that all insurance companies 
ought to quote a premium for the stan- 
dard' conditions with the minimum in- 
surance cover and a list of additional 
premiums for extras. 

Nothing came of that. One official 
said: “All the models are now wandering 
about in the infernal regions.” The veto 
from the insurance sector itself ns 
more important. But that is nol& 

Branch representatives are not inter- 
ested in more precise formualations in 
the 88-year-old Insurance Supervisory 
Law. For good reasons. . 

Until now Paragraph 81 has include 

a general clause which re-describes w 

general terms the tasks of the Imperial 
Supervisory Office for Private 
ance.^stabllshed in 1901. , _ ! 

In the draft for the amendment it stales 
instead: “Should there be a danger that tht 
conduct of an insurance company is not 10 
the general interests of the peopk '* m ' 
sure§ the supervisory authorities cantatf 
take-tfje appropriate administrative acp* 
to remove the abuse.” , . 

. , The Finance Ministry^ as. die autbP^ 
in charge of the Berlin Supervisory 
intended here to establish “what curitm 
insurance supervision should achieve; . 

,But it has achieved something quite 
ferently over the powerful insurance, ser 

“tor, which it is meant to control. ■ • 

The relevant pages in, tjie draft ; 
been dropped in the meantime. 
Buchner was right when he. *tampe. ■ 
great part .of the discussion , pSP^-J” 
“doomed to failure” during .“he P u ™ 

hearing. \ Rudolf KaMen 

(Die Zdt. Hamburg, 1 2 June 1 W 9 ) 
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Steeling themselves for an 
explosion in the south 


T he German steel industry seems \ 
healthy enough. Plants are working s 
at capacity. Prices, at a comfortable c 
level already, could be increased. 1 

In one sector or another there is tem- 
porary stock-piling of this or that pro- | 
duct, but bad spots of this sort are in i 
most cases quickly ironed out. 

Yet executives in the Federal Repub- 
lic’s steel industry are convinced that a i 
time-bomb is ticking away In the south I 
of the European Community. 

At the end of last year the Council of 
Ministers presented the Italian industry 
with a Christmas present, which will 
gpte other companies in the European 
steel industry annoyance in the future 
and which could cost a lot of jobs. 

The Bonn government as well gave its 
approval to the Italian Finsider-Ilva 
Group getting once more a subsidy of 
DM7.5bn. 

The Italians had wanted DMIObn. 
Thai they ceased pressing for the extra 
DM2.5bn can only be considered a 
major success for the protest raised by 
the other steel-producing countries in 
the EC. 

There is a ban on ail subsidies in Ar- 
ticle 4 of the European Coal and Steel 
Community treaty. But what are the re- 
alities? 

From 1975 until 1985 governments 
in the European Community have paid 
DMl06bn in subsidies to their steel 
companies — since 1981 this was 
legalised by the “Suhsiclics Codex." 
"ThfeTESttans alone paid out DM33bn. 
The Federal Republic's steel industry 
only got DM6bn, the lowest figure, and, 
unlike the other countries, part of this 
has to be repaid. The British Steel Cor- 
poration. among others, is completely 
dear of debt as regards subsidies. 

The German steel industry must ad- 
just itself to these unmarket-like oper- 
ations which give the competition the 
edge. The industry is at present earning 
good money but it must adjust itself 
should the market again weaken or even 
get close to collapse. 

Competitive companies will play with 
their advantages to the full. It must be 
calculated .now whether the subsidies 
which are flowing into the industry will 
be directed at price cuts in the battle for 
market shares, or whether steel can be 
sold without interest costs. 

J Whateve 5 the outcome it will have the 
effect of distorting the market, against 
which the competence of the best sales- 
men and the most efficient plant are of 
no avail. 

dangers of a new subsidy spiraL v 

To quote an example used by the wor- 
kers council, if a steel works is to go out of 
business like the Rheinhausen steelworks, 
while, for example; the weak managed 
British Ravenscraigh works or the Italian 
Bagnoli works continue to operate, it 
shows today that genuine competitive ad- 
Va ntages do not come to fruition. 

The Subidies Codex limited the pay- 
ment of subventions to the end of 1985. 

U was also demanded at the same tiipe 
•hat works should close down plant to 
'he same extent they received subsidies.: 

There was a rule of thumb for this; a ; 
billion marks in subsidies meant that ca- 
pacities for producing about a million 
tons of steel had to be closed down. 
According, to these criteria there 


would be no Italian industry left. Fin- 
sider-Ilva should originally have closed 
down the out-dated Bagnoli works in 
Naples. 

Via the newly-approved subsidy pro- 
posals the hot-rolled, wide-band steel 
mill, which is the nucleus of every steel 
works today, could be rescued. 

What remained was the condition 
that pig iron and steel operations had to 
be closed by 30 June 1 989. 

It is only reasonable that in a lime of 
full employment, when even unprofit- 
able plant can earn money, there should 
be no demand for immediate closure. 
This is why the deadline of 30 June is 
not feasible. 

Moreover, independent oF the deadline, 
this is all pure eyewash. For the closure of 
the preliminary stages has no influence on 
the volume- of the end products. 

If the blast furnaces and steel conver- 
ters in Bagnoli are closed down, then in 
future the preliminary materials for the 
hot-rolled, wide-strip steel mill would 
come from the Corigliano works as in- 
gots. There is there a continuous casting 
plant for the production of ingots, the 
starting materials for the hot-rolled, 
wide-strip steel mill. 

In the meantime it seems as if even in 
the long-term the minimal demands will 


not be fulfilled, that is the closure of pig 
iron and raw steel operations. 

The Bonn government should insist, 
along with governments, that the condi- 
tions for closure be fulfilled not only for 
pig iron and raw steel stages but also at the 
hot-rolled, wide-strip steel mill, as soon as 
changed market conditions make the 
works in Bagnoli a “borderline case” again. 

The fact that the closure of the Bag- 
noli works, located in Naples, would 
create considerable social problems, 
should not be an obstacle to essential 
capacity reductions. 

It is better for the state to help the 
people concerned than that the state put 
taxpayers' money into an economically 
hopeless plant. 

There are still cases of price under- 
cutting, which can only be explained by 
subsidies. The Italian blast furnace 
plant AIT in Trieste, for instance-, is of- 
fering on the German market special 
iron pipes for foundries at prices, which 
for hematite (valuable iron ore) are 
DM30 below the offers for Brazilian pig 
iron and for spherical pig iron are 
slightly below the Canadian price. 

But that is a peripheral matter for the 
steel industry taken as a \yholc. These 
prices show that subsidy-based compe- 
tition is still smouldering. 

It could be that many governments 
believe that they can afford to do with- 
out the payment of steel subsidies. 

So much the more so must the Coun- 
cil of Minister regard it as their task to 
bring the disastrous spiral to a halt. 

Helmut Uebbing 

(Frankfurter Allgcmeine Zeiiung 
fur Deutschland. 2 1 June 198V) 


Merger talks between Krupp 
and Salzgitter confirmed 


I t has been confirmed that Krupp and 
Salzgitter arc discussing a merger. 
They say the range of products would 
be extended, not just in steel but in elec- 
tronics and mechanical engineering. 

The two companies would have a 
combined annual turnover of DM25bn 
and a combined payroll of 100,000. 

Krupp-Salzgitter would be among the 
top group of major German companies, 
a group led by Krupp not long ago. 

Once more the merger roundabout is 
turning in the German steel industry, 
where almost everyone has talked to 
everyone else at some time. 

It began with the “steel triangle” of 
Hoesch-Klockner-Salzgitter, then con- 
tinued with Krupp -Hoes ch and Krupp- 
Thyssen speculation. 

Talks between Krupp and Kiockner 
were under way for a long time, and 
only recently Thyssen in plain terms 
wanted to swallow up Krupp. 

The only thing which has come out of 


works at Rheinhausen, Duisburg, employ- 
ing 5,000, because in future Krupp and 
Mannesmann intend to produce raw steel 
together in neighbouring Huckingen. 

Now there is the latest variation of 
Krupp-Salzgitter. This is a combination 
which until now no-one in the industry 
took seriously; chances of success for 
such a merger seemed remote. 

Consideration was given to the fact 
that -both had production factories 
widely spread out and that Salzgitter 
was state-owned. 

■ Even this could be changed — but it 
would hardly be possible to do so over- 
night on technical grounds. 

The next few months will show whether 
the wishes and realities of bQth manager 
ment tally. Similar events in the Ruhr have 


usually started off with both sides glowing 
with the advantages merger would present; 
this quickly fades over vital factors, about 
debts and credits, about supremacy or the 
location of the administration. Much fulls 
apart for these reasons. 

The fruits of this have been bitterness 
and heaps of fragements all over the 
place of what started off with much fuss 
and premature praise. 

Krupp and Salzgitter certainly do not 
have the intention of throwing up every 
small problem. 

Nevertheless it starts one thinking 
when Krupp, of all organisations, is 
again deep in merger negotiations. 

It should not be ignored just how Krupp, 
employing .60,000, has had to battle with 
problems in the past, heightened by merger 
crises at the top and mismanagement in 
many divisions of the organisation. 

Enormous losses in industrial technol- 
ogy, and at times even greater losses in the 
stee l works, as w ell as with fire protection 
’aK’3 PMvy-cm ty" ‘3 ffesSJ es , must bq 

halted. ThCy have cost billions of .the or-, 
ganisation’s wealth. 

Moreover the constant merger negotia- 
tions unsettle workers so, that. they are 
never enthusiastic and motivated. 

And the new merger negotiations hin- 
der again energies. One day it will be 
asked if it is all worth it. 

This : heave-ho process, as It appears 
now, can only be interpreted in one way: 
Probably Krupp weakness Is the strongest 
driving' fotce for the current talks with 
Salzgitter: perhaps it is the verdict of the 
extensively changed top management that 
in the long-term nothing good can happen 
without additional partners. .dI : 

• F - Leonhard SpielHofpr 1 

(Rhclnlicher Merkur/Chriit und Well, 
Boon, 16 hi if* 1989) 


Siemens and 
Matsushita 
both chip in 

S iemens, the -German electrical hand 
electronic group, has signed a deal 
with Matsushita to make electronic 
components. 

In explaining the agreement, Siemens’ 
executive board chairman, Karlheinz 
Kaske, explained that it had to be recog- 
nised that important advances in com- 
ponent-part technology were coming 
from Japan. 

The two companies will work 
together in a joint venture in the manu- 
facture of passive component parts 
from 1 October. 

Siemens is bringing into the Siemens- 
Matsushita Component GmbH & Co. 
KG its six factories for condensers and 
ceramic component parts in Germany, 
Austria, France and Spain, valued at be- 
tween DM1 60m to DM200m. 

Matsushita will pay cash for its 25.1 
per cent of the new company's equity, 
which over the next two years will be in- 
creased to 50 per cent. 

The company will not only be located 
in Munich but will have a Siemens 
image, according to Herr Kaske — the 
majority of the votes will also be in Sie- 
mens hands after 1991. 

Matsushita has a turnover of an esti- 
mated DM79bn; Siemens DM59bn. But 
to some extent they balance each other 
out. 

The Japanese are way ahead in 
passive component parts with a tur- 
nover of DM6bn as compared with Sie- 
mens' DM7iUlm. 

Their secret; their condensers, resis- 
tors and inductance are used to a great 
extent in their own range of “brown 
goods,” that is radios, television sets, re- 
corders and so on, and other consumer 
articles. 

Siemens puts great store in this. “We 
are working together not only with a 
producer, but also with one of the most 
important purchasers of passive compo- 
nent parts," said Herr Kaske, thinking 
with some satisfaction about future 
sales channels. 

It is a welcome development that Sie- 
mens, geared to capital goods, will be 
more strongly involved in the consumer 
electronics industry through this ar- 
rangement. 

The leisure electronics industry alone 
takes up more than 40 per cent of the 
world volume of passive component 
parts of DM27 bn. 

Siemens could be better represented 
in the mass-production business of 
small electronic parts which play an im- 
portant role in household and leisure 
electronic equipment, from protection 
Against power fluctuations to flashes of 
lightening. 

Herr Kaske was guarded about the 
profitability of the sector.- He said: “We 
are certainly bent- on having the passive 
component parts division in the black 
up to 30 September." 

At least no part of production seems 
to be endangered by the Japanese-Ger- 
man all ianie: "There is 1 hardly any over- 
lapping. We manufacture products Mat- 
sushita does not produce," emphasised 
director Klaus Ziegler. . I' 

In view of the ten thousand products 
in the passive component parts 1 field 
some kind of order will be introduced 
about “who produces what. Neither -of 
us can produce everything." Matsushita 
president AkiO’ iTanii regards’ the ar - 
■ Continued on page 11 . 1> 
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■ ARCHITECTURE 

A German who 
reached for 
Chicago’s sky 

German architect Helmut Jahn has done 
much to change the skyline of Chicago. 
He draws his inspiration from the art 
deco of the 20s. Dpa correspondent Tho- 
mas Mancke's article appeared in the 
Mannheimer Morgen. 

T he Jewellers Building is one of the 
best addresses in Chicago, the sky- 
scraper metropolis of Lake Michigan. It 
is an impressive office block built in the 
1920s in the city centre by the Chicago 
river. 

On the 45th floor, a massive dome 
contains a single room with a panoramic 
view of a city which has been making 
architectural history for more than a 
century. 

And it is still being made. In this 
room, Helmut Jahn, 49, who comes 
from Nuremberg, receives his clients. 

Showbiz is an important part of the 
packaging. Jahn is the master of self- 
presentation and of staging, items which 
are important if such concrete things 
such as architecture are to be sold. 
Models of high-rise buildings he has de- 
signed sit on his table in much the same 
way as rockets at Werner von Braun’s 
workplace. The view out of the window 
also is not without effect: out there are 
building and monuments which testify 
to Jahn's work. 

He has had a rapid rise in Chicago. 
He came here in 1967 from the techni- 
cal university in Munich with his archi- 
tect's degree in his pocket. His first stop 
was at a well-known architect’s. Murphy 
Associates, where he took a part-time 
job. Six years later, he was chief archi- 
tect and vice-president of the firm and 
had collected a batch of architectural 
prizes. 

The Americans are fond of people 
who succeed. Perhaps it is this charisma 
of success which has led developers to 
allow Jahn almost to do what he wants. 
Firms which have offices in a Jahn-de- 
signed building use the sensational 
architecture as a way of advancing their 
image. 

Jahn’s designs create such an effect of 
the new and the unaccustomed that he 
has been called the Baron of High Tech. 

But it is a description that doesn’t re- 
ally fit his style; he prefers to hide the 
technology rather than display it. He 
often finds his inspiration in, the art 
deco of the r 1920s. ije “updates” designs 
that have becothe legendary — for 
example, the Chrysler Building in New 
York. 

His working drawings are sketches in 
red-brown ink on bits of paper rather 
like an artist's first outlines. The results 
arc usually more reminiscent of sculp- 
tures in which static and function are 
only secondary. The aesthetic qualities 
of his towers derive from the interplay 
of gleaming surfaces assembled from 
tinted glass, painted metal and polished 
stone. 

His lines are varied: circles intersect- 
ing rectangles; the peaks 1 of his towers 
are cut like diamonds into multi-faceted 
finishes. 

Using variations, he creates buildings 
with distinctive styles. All of his build- 
ings, it doesn’t matter if they are metro 
stations, office towers, airport terminals 



Illusion, nostalgia in the 
Gothic towers of commerce 


Beat this, If you oan . . . Jahn and 
Mease-Turm. (Photo: dpa) 

or sport stadiums, have their own char- 
acteristics. Jahn's critics say that his de- 
signs are inconsistent in style. 

The State of Illinois Center, a futuris- 
tic building which is to be used as an ad- 
ministration centre, has caused a furore. 
It has been named The Spaceship by 
Chicagoans. The land is rectangular. 
The building has a base comprising 
quarter-circle sections so that space is 
created at each corner. Tapering glass 
facades are used to bring the sky, barely 
visible away above the towering build- 
ings, down to earth in a confusion of re- 
flected images. This creates a strong 
contrast to the neighbouring buildings 
which, in comparison, a re grey blocks. 

Inside, the dimensions of the recep- 
tion area and usable space appear to be 
inverted. The lobby is topped by a ceil- 
ing 19 floors high. This is where there 
are cultural exhibitions, where business- 
men come for lunch and where lovers 
meet. 

It is a public place for the public. It is 
a government building where the busi- 
ness of government has been pushed to 
the periphery so that it does not develop 
an overbearing presence. Instead, it is 
there to be seen by those for whom it 
exists. 

From galleries and from lifts with 
glass walls, people can see servants of 
the state, including the governor, at 
work. A democratic architectural tradi- 
tion that Chicago has a tradition for. 

Not far away, another Jahn building, 
the North Western Terminal, pushes 
into the sky. The 
bombastic entrance 
to the railway sta- 
tion betrays not the • 
slightest' what lies ' ‘ ' ' ' "■ : 

inside. Go through 
the gleaming hall 
and through the ro- 
tating doors. On 
the other side are 
the platforms — 
and the feeling that 
one has stepped 
back into the 19th 
century. Narrow, 
colourless and an- 
tiquated technol- 
ogy reveal a tired, 
worn-out Ameri- 
can railway system. 

It is for this that 
Jahn created the il- 
lusory entrance. In 
Continued on 
page IS 


G oethe once wrote that Frankfurt 
contained nothing architecturally 
uplifting. Everything there hinted at a 
long-gone past, a past that had been tur- 
bulent for both the city and the region. 

Well, Goethe is gone, but the tur- 
bulence is still there. High-rise towers 
are pushing towards the heavens and 
there is doubt about how things should 
proceed from now on. It is a time of re- 
flection. Should the push upwards be 
halted? Or are there here also hints at a 
distant past7 

Frankfurt is a centre of trade. Its ser- 
vice industries are . expanding. But the 
room available to expand into is con- 
stant. So, instead of expanding horizon- 
tally, they are expanding vertically. 

Because self-image is an essential 
part of every business, tall buildings are 
not simply tall; they represent their 
user. In this, Frankfurt is no different 
from New York. 

So, Frankfurt’s Gothic towers of 
commerce: Soil and Haben (Debit and 
Credit) are the names of the twin towers 
of the Deutsche Bank building. Both are 
155 metres high. They project above an 
almost-triangular building from an ir- 
regular polygon base. 

From wherever the viewer stands, the 
building establishes a visual confirma- 
tion that this is where the centre is. And 
it reflects the criteria of the age: in the 
early days of Frankfurt, the facades at 
street level dictated form. Not with Soil 
and Haben. Here, the architecture has 
not dictated the use of space; it is the 
other way round. r 

The towers refleei the city of Frank- 
furt in perhaps what is a form of narcis- 
sism. The city's form becomes an illu- 
sion. But the glass also appeases. In 
spite of their height, the towers are an 
understatement — they appear as a 
mere echo of their surroundings. 

The Citybank building is different. In 
the afternoons, its tinted windows direct 
the cold and unreal sunlight deep into 
the Neue Schlesingergasse far below 
and a pedestrian might get the feeling 
that he is taking a stroll away from the 
centre, that he is backstage somewhere. 

Skyscrapers have completely changed 
the city’s silhouette and have earned it 
the name “Mainhattan” (Frankfurt is on 
the River Main). But they have also pre- 
cipitated a shrinking of the surrounding 
area. Proportions have begun to stumble 
over one another. 

The change has Us origins in the 
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Overbearing or. understating? Frankfurt 

- (Photo: Prtfsse-.imd Informations amt der Stadt Frankfurt am Main) 


1960s in the Westend, The speculator, 1 
moved in and they were followed by iht 
squatters and the atmosphere 1*4™ 
charged, It was an uncertain lime. Then 1 
investors discovered the old patrician 
area and moved in with their money ami 
signs. J 

But the main problem was: (here was 
no overall plan. Frankfurt was sirapir 
becoming Bankfurt and then Cranefurt 
Since 1977, things have got better ew 
though there is still no overall pluj 
sight. 

It seemed that the bank tqwers were 
for the money and R6merberg ( s i( C o( 
the city's few remaining hisiotic houses) 
and Sachsenhausen (an area lecowned 
for its many Lokale) for raoi* ^ro- 
omie considerations. Elementary. Or ; 
perhaps, alimentary. 

But the skyscrapers have become 
more attractive. Whereas they used to I 
be thrown together like boxes, t oiit 1 
they are works of art. 

Some of them have pedestrianised 
areas so people can walk under them. 
The Bank fur Gemeinwirtschaft build- 
ing has even considered passers-by in 
its interior: underground (here are 
shops and an entrance to the Thealer- 
platz U-Bahn station. Above ground, 
the new towers are slickly elegant. 

This is the second generation of tall 
buildings and people have become use 1 
to them; some do have a positive image 
of the city’s image. 

Now Messe-Turm is on the way. Ii 
will stretch 256 metres into the sky - 
which will put both Debit as well as 
Credit a long way down the ledger. - • 

But that is not all by any means on iht [ 
western front: they’re reaching for the 
sky along the Mainzer Landsirasse 
(which heads westwards from Franklun 
in the direction of Mainz, 25 miles 
away). The Bundesbahn Campanile isle 
be 265 metres high. There is no doubt 
that it will be built: planning permission 
has been given. 

Skyscrapers are the children of the 
age. Splendour is required. The future is 
draped in nostalgia: echoes of the sky- 
scrapers of the 1930s in the Messe- 
Turm cannot simply be dismissed. 

But it is not known which dlrecbon I 
the spirit of the age will now lakc.\v\sw\ 
clear where the city administration 
stands. And the political parties? The 
SPD and the Greens are not, in general, 
against. The CDU is in favour. 

Skyscrapers should not be monotone 
and they need sur- 
. roundings in which 
they ■ can display 
themselves. Evenly 
toned facades caU# 
tedium and make * 
building look toy 
but nothing else 
And ' a . rectangu® 
.form does not e*® 
do much for or#" 
ality. On the oW* 
"hand, any attemp* 10 

$ bring a little Wit tnw 

architecture to “f 
welcomed -• 
succeeds. ^ 
Messe-Turm can » 
regarded ds jj 
. example; But JJ 

most elegant is tw 

slick Deutsche 'Ban* 

with its effect of 

■i Continued on 1 
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M unich cybernetics specialists have 
spent nearly two years on a 560- 
page systems study on “Development 
Prospects for an Automobile Industry 
Company Using a Function-Oriented 
Entrepreneurial Strategy.” 

The conclusions they reach will come 
as a sad blow to aficionados of man’s 
four-wheeled friend. 

The survey was commissioned by Da- 
niel Goeudevert, until recently chief ex- 
ecutive officer at Ford of Cologne, from 
a group led by Professor Frdddric Ves- 
ter. 

It is the first cybernetic study to in- 
vestigate the structure, function, pro- 
ducts and prospects of an automobile 
industry company in the overall context 
of man, the environment, transport and 
society. 

The motor-car, based on an out- 
moded concept, is said to have arrived, 
by way of linear development, at a dead 

end. 

*\n \\a current form, using conven- 
tional propulsion systems and fuels, a 
costly infrastructure and what are, in 
some cases, perverted functions, (the 
car) no longer does present-day trans- 
port requirements justice, let alone fu- 
ture transport needs.” 

In short, to quote the report again: “it 
is made for the past, not for the future.” 

Carmakers are warned that "if their 
technology of the future continues to 
amount to no more than minor correc- 
tions and improvements to conventional 
engines and vehicles, other innovative 
Firms — and they needn’t be from the 
motor industry — will not be long in 
taking over." 

The Munich cybernetics specialists 
make it quite clear that restructuring is 
urgently needed here and now to boost 
flexibility, function orientation and ino- 


MOTORING 


How the car drove on until 
it reached a dead end 


vation readiness. Between them they 
can be sure to break a number of taboos 
concerning the retention of existing ve- 
hicle and engine concepts. 

Nearly all details mentioned in the 
survey indicate that this reorientation 
will require, as an indispensable pre- 
requisite, a management reorientation. 

Carmakers will need, the motor in- 
dustry is told, to abandon the wide- 
spread concept of the tourer as the 
seemingly unchanging criterion for the 
motor-car. 

New criteria are felt to be needed. A 
vehicle for the individual Is found to 
need:- 

— to be comfortable, tall and short 

— to drive noiselessly 

— to emit no exhaust fumes 

— to be totally recyclable 

— to drive safely 

— and not to respond too unkindly to 
mistakes. 

Other features and properties are ad- 
visable but not indispensable. The car of 
the future canbe:- 

— good-looking, elegant and luxuri- 
ous 

— fitted out with sophisticated elec- 
tronics 

— and equipped with automatic con- 
trol systems. 

As a city car in particular, it ought to 
be:- 

— fully manoeuvrable, with wheels 
turning at angle of up to 90’ 
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— equipped with back wheels that 
steer, making parking easier 

— have a top speed of not more than 
50kph (30mph) 

— be light in weight, using super- 
lightweight materials 

— a fuel miser, assuming it uses fuel 
of any kind 

— variable and versatile in combina- 
tion 

— suitable for loading on to goods 
waggons for long-distance rail trans- 
port. 

The Munich group feels there will be 
a demand for at least one million ve- 
hicles meeting these requirements in the 
European Community in the years 
ahead. 

“A second-generation car of this 
kind,” they say, “is long overdue in 
every respect.” 

The motor industry is felt to have 
missed out on a crucial development. 
Critically, Professor Vester and his col- 
leagues comment that “implementation 
of partial aspects alone, such as at- 
tempts to develop a battery-powered 
Ford Fiesta or a hybrid VW Golf, will 
not be enough to make a breakthrough.” 

These and similar attempts are said 
probably to have failed as a rule be- 
cause only one component was changed 
in (lie overall concept. 

The petrol engine was replaced by an 
decide motor, the fuel lank by a bat- 
tery. Bui the remainder ol tile vehicle, 
its weight and design and other specifi- 
cations. not to mention the infrastruc- 
ture, underwent no change whatever. 

Many new features exist but have yet 
to be networked. Network solutions, in- 
cluding combinations with other modes 
of transport, as outlined in detail in the 
report, will probably bring about a 
breakthrough. 

Take nature, where the molecule is 
said as an “individual vehicle” to pene- 
trate cell walls, join the mass transport 
system of the blood circulation and then 
rejoin another organ as an “individual 
vehicle." 

Road-cum-rail links are felt sure to 
be of decisive importance. Combine 
them, carmakers are advised, rather 
than compete. 

Carmakers must also part company 
with what is called “incestuous engin- 
eering" and ensure its survival by estab- 
lishing alternative activities in manufac- 
turing and services. 

This must, moreover, not be done 

nothing to do with the motor industry, 
as has lately been a widespread practice. 

Function-oriented diversification is 
counselled. 

Wilhelm Hahne 

(Allgemeino Zeitung, Mainz, 16 June 1 989) 

Continued from page 8 

materialisation. Looking over the city 
ifrom the Domturm makes it clear: 
Frankfurt is not yet New York but the 
enthusiasm for architectural experimen- 
tation has already led to a loss of indi- 
viduality. 

“Design should create identity and the 
skyline should b? the substitute for (the 
declining; individuality of) the city.” Jour- 
nalist Joachim Rledl does have a point. 


Court rejects 
bid to set 
speed limits 

B onn'-is.under no legal obligation to im- 
pose a 100k ph (62mph) speed limit 
on autobahns and an 80kph (50mph) limit 
on other trunk roads, a Cologne court has 
ruled. 

The Transport Ministry and the Bun- 
desrat need not impose and enforce these 
speed limits even if 1,250 fewer road 
deaths a year would be likely to occur as a 
result. 

The Cologne administrative court 
found in the government's favour in pro- 
ceedings launched by 10 members of the 
public nearly two years ago. 

Most of the plaintiffs, led by Dean 
Horst Kaller, 48, from Munich, were 
churchmen. 

They felt the protection of life was 
much more important than the free 
citizen’s right to drive at any speed, Herr 
Kaller told the court. 

The state must not ignore the proven 
fact that a speed limit could save numer- 
ous lives and prevent countless serious 
and minor accidents. 

The plaintiffs were road-users them- 
selves and thus had a personal interest in 
seeing the risk reduced. 

Counsel for the Transport Ministry said 
German autobahns were the safest motor- 
ways in Europe. 

If an autobahn speed limit were im- 
posed, some autobahn-users would be 
sure to switch to other trunk roads and 
roads in built-up areas, which were four 
limes more dangerous. 

That could hardly he in anyone's inter- 
est. Counsel for (he Bundesrat said the 
principle of sharing power in a constitu- 
tionally governed country would be 
gravely jeopardised if members of the 
public could, by litigation of this kind, ob- 
lige the government to introduce what 
amounted to legislation. 

The court agreed, dismissing the case. 
Judge Slegh felt the plaintiffs were not en- 
titled to see a specific speed limit of 
lOOkph on autobahns and 80kph on other 
trunk roads imposed. 

Supreme courts permitted proceedings 
of this kind, but subject to strict condi- 
tions, such as if, in this instance, the Trans- 
port Ministry had undertaken nothing at 
all to keep accidents at bay. But this hadn’t 
been the case. 

The highway code included a substan- 
tial number of specific provisions to fight 
speeding. 

So there could be no question of the 
lawmakers having clearly neglected their 
duty to protect the general public. 

Speeders were liable to all manner of 
sanctions even though some motorists 
continued to drive too fast. : 

Judge Stegh said it might be a different 
matter if' someone were to apply to the 
Court for a lOOkph speed limit on a spe- 
cific stretch of road with reference to spe- 
cific accident risks; 

Gunther Braun/Stephanie Miebach 

(Kd)her Siadi-Anzelger, Cologne, 17 June 1 989] 

, i . : • 

The old Frankfurt, both cosmopolitan 
and sympathetically • provincial at . the 
same time, is disappearing, What was 
typical threatens to become folklore. The 
new Frank flirt is threatened with a cer- 
tain interchangeability. Skyscrapers are a 
trade mark, In a way, of .the fate of a me-, 
tropplis. It will be interesting to see what 
future city administrations do decide, to 

d0, ■ . VjfolfGoeltzer 

■ ■ (ALlgenicineZoitunfe Malni, 10 June 1989) 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Remembering Cleopatra and not 
forgetting Mark Antony 
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F ew women in history have stimulated 
the Imagination of artists, dramatists, 
novelists and film-makers as has Cleopa- 
tra, Queen of Egypt, the seventh of that 
name in the Ptolemaic dynasty. 

She was the daughter of Ptolemy XII 
and she reigned In Egypt with her brother 
Ptolemy XIII, to whom she was married, 
from 51 to 48 BC, and from 47 to 44 BC 
with her younger brother Ptolemy XIV. 

But she became of interest to posterity 
through her relationship with Julius 
Caesar, She was his mistress in 48 BC in 
Alexandria. 

Shu followed him to Rome and bore 
him a son, nicknamed Caesarion. After the 
Ides of March in 44 BC she removed iter 
brother and made her thrce-ycar-old son, 
Caesarion, co-regent. 

She remained neutral during the civil 
war or 43-42 BC after Caesar's death. She 
was invited to Tarsus by Mark Antony 
and, after n dramatic entrance as 
Aphrodite reborn, she became his mis- 
tress. They were married in Antioch in 37 
BC. 

Mark Antony made her a present of 
three islands of the Roman Empire, in- 
cluding Crete. She, on the other hand, 
presented him with three children, and the 
grateful Mark Antony declared her 
"Queen of Kings." 

Her name became a myth. She became 
a legend. It is understandable that the 
Egyptologists among archaeologists 
should want to devote one exhibition to 
the culture and cultural history of her era, 
when in exhibitions of Ancient Egyptian 


art so far the concentration has been al- 
most entirely on the middle to later second 
millenium. 

They asked, what is there remaining of 
Ancient Egyptian culture and art after 
Alexander had annexed the Kingdom of 
the Nile to his Macedonian Empire in 332 
BC and the Ptolemaic Empire was estab- 
lished, which lasted until Mark Antony’s 
and Cleopatra's death in 30 BC? 

Egypt was ruled as a province of Rome 
from the time of Mark Antony’s opponent, 
Octavius, known as Augustus,' until Con- 
stantine the Great. 

Now Ancient Egyptian culture has 
shown that it was enduring and authentic, 
that it was a culture which never surren- 
dered its old traditions stretching back 

3,000 years, and never allowed itself to be 
assimilated by Greek culture, nor later that 
of (he Romans. 

There was overlapping, syncretism, as 
the academics say, but at its heart Egyp- 
tian art remained true to its traditional 
forms during the whole period of Hellen- 
ism between 300 BC and 300 AD. 

This is just what the archaeologists of 
the Brooklyn Museum, New York, set out 
to show in their exhibition Cleopatra — 
Egypt at the turn of the era, first put on in 
the Brooklyn Museum, then in Detroit, 
then Munich at the Kunsthalle der Hypo- 
Kullurstiflung, the only stop it will make in 
Europe. 

It is made up of 134 first-class exhibits, 
many from the well-endowed Brooklyn 
Museum itself, but Including many items 
on loan from other museums such as the 
Berlin Museum of Antiquities and the Mu- 
nich State Collection of Egyptian Art, 
which is participating in the show put on in 
Munich. 

Cleopatra herself does not have a cen- 
tral role in the exhibition. There are only 


two marble busts of her, including the 
beautiful, well-preserved head from the 
Berlin Museum of Antiquities. 

This head stands at the entrance to the 
exhibition, next to busts of those men with 
whom she was connected in love or en- 
mity: Caesar, Mark Antony and Octavius. 

The marble bust of Octavius is a re- 
working of a later Ptolemaic bust. Octa- 
vius, the victor at Actium, made himself 
ubiquitous in this and similar ways 
throughout the lands of the Nile. 

The exhibition naturally falls into two 
parts since in the Egypt of the post-Alex- 
ander period two cultures and two art 
styles existed side by side, the Ancient 
Egyptian and the Hellenic. 

Among the Egyptian sculptures there is 
the famous Berlin “Green Head," one of 
(he great masterpieces of the Egyptian 
later period (first century AD), then the 
“Green Head” from Boston, a half century 
older, like the Brooklyn “Black Head." 

For Hellenism there is a small alabaster 
head of Alexander and a marble bust of 
Ptolemy I, the son of Lagus, one of Alex- 
ander's generals. He ruled in Egypt from 
323 to 283 BC. 

Ptolemy, or Soter I, commenced the 
great library and museum at Alexandria 
where Euclid taught mathematics. 

The most beautiful objects in the exhibi- 
tion are several grave stelae which clearly 
show how, in the Ptolemaic period, Egyp- 
tian belief in the hereafter and the forms of 
presentation on the stelae did not deviate 
from tradition. There are in the reliefs at 
most a Hellenistic refinement of form, 
which emphasises the differences with the 
old period. 

The gilded mummy masks with inlaid 
jewellery and glass eyes are very im- 
pressive. 

In the small “treasure cabinet," which is 
how one of the rooms in the exhibition is 
named, one can see those golde n e3f|yhit&- 
in which the continuity of the style can be 
seen, and which give to the exhibition an 
additional attraction. 

There is a bangle with a winged god, 
various rings, necklaces, earrings — exam- 
ples of the splendour of the Ptolemaic 
court in Alexandria. 





A nose for history... Cleopatra, 
Marble, circa 36-60 BC. Pta&uihgnt) 

Imperial Romans saw in Eg^i cramf 
many provinces of the Empire, tail itey 
succumbed to the fascination * of this 
ancient culture which has its effects on ns 
today. 

Things Egyptian became fashioiuMra 
Rome. Several emperors had them&B 
portrayed in stone dressed in the robes ot 
an Egyptian Pharaoh because they were 
aware of the strange dignity and majesty of 
the cult figures of this ancient kingdom. 

Even Hadrian had made a red marble 
statue, larger than life, of his idol Ami- 
nous, the lascivious Lydian boy, showing 
the boy in the robes of a Pharaoh, which 
Hadrian had put up in his palace at Tivoli. 

Many of the exhibits are splendid but I 
was not impressed by how they were dis- 
played. A dark labyrinth has been created, 
recnlling an Egyptian burial chamber, 
which leds the visitor through gloomy 
.fo. which the exhibits invite concen- 
trated inspection — a presentation wWi 
was popular in the 1 970s, but which today 
is out-of-date. 

The catalogue is published by the Phil- 
ipp von Zabem publishing house. 

Walter Fern 

(Niirnberger Nnchrichlen, 16 Juna 19I*| 


E xternally the four, tent-like triangles, 
placed together like a pyramid, recall 
the billowing sails of a Nile ship. 

The edges of the roof construction 
reach steeply downwards. And when the 
desert sun’s rays concentrate on the win- 
dow areas pointing steeply upwards, then 
the modern museum building seems simi- 
lar to the famous aureoie under which the 
“Heretic King" Akhnaton, or Amenhotep 
IV, had himself depicted 3,300 years ago 
on wall reliefs. 

Tourists, who go along the Nile, will 
one day recognise the 45-metre-high py- 
ramid made of natural stone and bright, 
coated aluminium plates as a symbol of 
theregion. .. 

&o for this biilldlng is just in model 
form. It is well known that the Egyptians 
built pyramids in the middle of the desert 

5,000 years ago. They created symbols of 
their kingdom long before Akhnaton’s 
time with their Houses of the Dead, their 
tips looming up to the skies. 

Even then people came to the Nile to 
stand in admiration at these wonders of 
the world. For millennia Egypt has been 
fashionable as a tourist countiy. 

The Egyptians now want to show an- 
other attraction in the form of a pyramid, 
especially for holidaymakers. A se- 
pulchre for Akhnaton, who was a relig- 
ious fanatic and who declared there was 
only one god, manifested in the visible 
sun’s disk, Aton. 

Aided by HHdesheim’s Roctner-Peli- 
zaeus Museum a moden pyramid mu- 
seum will come into being in the province 


A pyramid for Akhnaton and 
the capital of the empire 


of Minia, halfway between Cairo and 
Luxor. 

It is planned that In five years’ time the 
museum will be open to tourists. The 
foundation stone was laid in the spring of 
this year. 

The governor of Minia intends to lo- 
cate in the desert not just a temple of his- 
tory, a cultural park and' an open-air 


theatre, but a completely independent 
dormitory town for 1 20,000 people. 

Egyptologist Arne Eggebrecht will 
handle cultural support for this museum 
to Akhnaton in the planned town on the 
spot. 

The director of Hildesheim’s Roemer- 
Pelizaeus Museum intends to set up a 
home for the reformist Pharaoh of the 
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More than Just a temple of history 


model of planned museum. 

(photo: P. Windszus/Pcliz^em Museum) 


New Kingdom, and decorate it with treas- 
ures from his period. 

Klaus Lipinski, former head of Hilde- 
sheim’s structural engineering depart- 
ment, has drawn up the first sketches 
Andreas Wannenmacher, a young Biefc- 
feld architect, is supervising th ssprof^ 1 - 
a cultural export from North German'! 

Akhnaton and his era will be preseruea 
at 13 different levels on an area oi ap 
proximately 3,000 square metres, 
people from Hildesheim ore also p a 
nlng a large conference centre tot ,n 
national congresses with cabins for w 
praters, a library, offices and a cafeteria. 

The building will cost DM 15 million. 
The Egyptians want to pay fo r ® . 

em temple to history themselves, bu 
people from Hildesheim have asked 
federal Foreign Ministry to help 
ancially with the planning. A Gernw 
company- has also given assurances 
support. • k 

• The Egyptians made contact wiin 
Roemer-Pelizaeus Museum 13 y* ar, \?I 
when the first Akhnaton exhibition, 
put on in Hildesheim. The then Egyp 
Minister for the Arts, who came to 
opening, suggested twinning between . 
desheim and El Minia, the , prow 

capital. : 

' Eventually the Egyptian departmen 
antiquities asked Eggebrecht to set up 
Akhnaton Museum in Minia.. .- i :i.,i 

• Minia, Egypt’s second largest p 
ince, is in the most productive part on^ 
Nile Delta as far as archaeology 

Continued on page l 1 . 


FILMS 


Lots of highlights at a 
low-budget festival 



P rivate detective Scotty in Pirn de la 
Parra’s film Lost in Amsterdam gets 
a fee of 10,000 Ecus, a point which 
qualifies the latest work of the Dutch di- 
rector, and there are many others, for its 
inclusion in the 4th European Low Bud- 
get Film Forum. 

A sum like that, which corresponds to 
about DM20,000, is enough to get a 
film Into the cinemas in a small country, 
as a survey by the European Film Dis- 
tribution Organisation shows, an or- 
ganisation which, since it was founded 
last year, has tried hard to fill a gap: 80 
per cent of all European films never 
cross over the frontiers of the country in 
which they are made. 

There are two million Ecus available 
to cover 50 per cent of film distribution 
costs with the proviso that a film has a 
distributor in three countries. 

So far 17 films have been introduced 
to a wider public in this way with sums 
extending from 16,000 Ecus for the 
Irish film Reefer and the Model to 

59,000 Ecus for Babette's Feast. This is 
a solid step forward for the promotion 
of the European film. 

Apart from the Ecus comment Pim 
de la Parra's film was one of the more 
noteworthy films at this yoar\ Forum. 
TW made in black-and-white, 

and the actors and crew waived a salary 
for a percentage of the earnings. 

It was shown at this year’s Rotterdam 
Film Festival and one could clearly see 
the pleasure the actors and crew got 
from making it, an ironic play on the 
myths of popular cinema. 

Otherwise the potential big attrac- 
tions at the Low Budget Forum were 
not so bright this year, with the excep- 
tion of Aki Kaurismaki’s Ariel which 
was enthusiastically applauded by the 
Hamburg audience as it was at the Berli- 
nale Forum. 

There was considerable doubt that 
, Mutest film by Polish director Krzysz- 
tof Zanussi, Wherever you are, qualified 
participation in the Low Budget 
Film Forum, but the organisers gave as- 
surances that the film did qualify. 

This film, dealing with the guilt and 
madness of the Second World War in 
this country, was too bland, too much 
was placed on the short appearance of 
dud ^ own ? as 8 G* rman doctor, in- 

case provided by North Rhine- 

Westphalia. 

Hdiko Enyedi is a young director 
jfom Hungry. Her Mein 20 Jahrhundert 
tad a stylistic uniformity about it, but it 
given an award at Cannes. ■ 

The filin' is set in New York, the jun- 
Hks of Burma, Hamburg’s “Speicher- 
sla< Jt,” red-brick warehouses in the 
P° r t, and Africa. • 

The locations were real or studio sets: 
lhe narrative documentary or melodra- 
Tibor Mtitds' poetic black and 
w*ile photography dovetailed the con- 
,ra &U of the film neatly with one another 
aQd made out of the tale of twin sisters a 
Puzzle of connections. 

films with a Hamburg setting did 
not cause much enthusiasm this time 


round, which is why Hark Bohm had to 
display his “Golden Filmband,” 
awarded in Berlin for Yosmin, before 
the cameras of the local press yet again. 

There was more to be said about the 
commercial and artistic success of Yasmin 
than for Andi Engel’s first film, Melancho- 
lia. He is a critic, distributor and producer. 

The film is an Anglo-German co-pro- 
duction, filmed in London, Hamburg 
and Florence with an international cast 
including Jeroen Krabbe, Susannah 
York and Ulrich Wildgruber. 

The story tells of a disillusioned art 
critic living in London who had been ac- 
tively involved in the 1968 student pro- 
test movement. 

He gets a call from a former com- 
rade-in-arms, now a respected Ham- 
burg lawyer,, who tells him that a Chi- 
lean doctor, involved in torturing and 
murdering resistance fighters, is to visit 
London. The lawyer demands that his 
old comrade should join him in assassi- 
nating the Chilean during his visit. 

The dialogue, the action and the charac- 
ters just fo not come together in this film. 

There was also some cheeky cinema 
on the fringe of the Low Budget film 
Forum: the “No-Lo-Night” for instance, 
the long evening of short films, mainly 
with contributions from the No Budget 
Festival which took place in Hamburg 
just a few weeks ago. 

There was some exciting cinema for 
example in the films by Romuald Kar- 

maknr, 0»n/» ./«• Houle, dealing with the 

leisure-time pleasures of French sol- 
diers. shown earlier in Berlin: cock 
fighting on a French national holiday in 
Gallodrome, and a new breed of fighting 
dogs, pitbulls, and their owners, in 
Hamburg's St Pauli district in the film 
Hunde aus Samt und Stahl. 

Karmakar gets involved in characters 
and facts and shows them without com- 
ment. 

He dedicated Gallodrome to Charles 
Nillaford, an American author who has 
just been discovered by this country and 
whose novel, “Cockfight," was filmed a 
few years ago by Monte Heilman. 

Monte Heilman is himself a director of 
consequence with such films as the exist- 
ential Western The Shooting, and the la- 
conic road movie Two-Lane Blacktop to 
his credit. He is the main character in 
Karmakar's latest film, Heilman Rider, 
which was just ready in time arid was 
shown especially in Hamburg. 

It is a direct interview film which 
shows some of the difficulties with 
which Karmakar has had to contend 



Looking out, In Thomas Bauoh's Marla von dan Stamen . 

(Photo: Impuli Film) 


over the past few years. In any event 
Heilman is not the most communicative 
of men. The answers to the questions 
were barely adequate. ■ 

For fans, however, it is well worth 
seeing and gives some insight into Heil- 
man’s latest film, Iguana, which still has 
to be shown in Berlin. 

There was an emphasis this year on 
the “Cinema Beur," films made by sec- 
ond-generation Arabs living in France. 

These films are relatively unknown in 
the Federal Republic except for the 
three films by Mehdi Charef, including 
Tee im Harem des Archimedes, and 
Mahmoud Zemmouri's Nimm die 

10,000 Francs und verschwinde, which 
was shown on television some years ago. 

Perhaps they are little known because 
they cannot be brought down to a com- 
mon denominator heynnd the border of 
life between two cultures. 

These films range from unusual per- 
spectives of the conclusion of the Alge- 
rian War, Zemmouri's Les folles annees 
du twist, to the hopeless situation of 
young people in Paris living between 
drugs and prostitution, Okacha Touito’s 
Le Rescape, to Abdelkrim Bahloul’s Le 
the a la menthe, the tragi-comic story of 
a young Arab whose mother suddenly 
appears before his door and wants a 
share of the affluence which he has de- 
scribed in his letters, to Me-rzak Al- 
louache's sensitively told love-story Un 
amour a Paris, in which student protest 
leader of the 1 960s Daniel Cohn-Bendit 
(known then as Red Danny) plays a 
character who complains of his simi- 
larity to Daniel Cohn-Bendit, but then 
reacts in a very self-mocking way. 

Unlike other festivals Hamburg's is a 
working forum. In the workshops re- 
ports were made on the position of Eu- 
ropean film support, particularly know- 
ing how to handle the ghost on the hori- 
Contlnued on page 14 


Continued from page 7 , 

rangement as more long-term and more 
extensive. “Siemens has considerable ca- 
pabilities in factory automation, communi- 
cations systems, medical technology and In 
power station technology.” This is his main 
reason for “having sought out Siemens as 
bur partners." Mr Tanii said that his com- 
pany was ready “to cooperate in other 
fields when they appeared " Herr Kaske 
should not rule that out. ■ ! 

Matsushita has high hopes of this 
joint venture. Having a foot in the 
single European market and supplying 
their own European production fac- 
tories with locally-manufactured parts 
are not the sole factors of importance 
for the Japanese. 

> “In Japan we have produced passive 


component parts mainly for civilian 
purposes. With the help of. Siemens we 
hope to extend this to industrial and 
military purposes,” said Mr Tanii. This 
agreement must first get into its stride. 
The aim is for a turnover of between 
DM700m to. DM800m .for the first 
year; it .should quickly rise to a billion 
marks.' ■, .. . . : 

The Siemens range will determine 
the range as a whole at the beginning. 
Matsushita products will be gradually 
introduced. But the Japanese will help 
with modern production technology 
from the beginnirig. A Siemens spokes- 
man said: “Passive component parts 
are a sector in which Matsushita has by. 
far the most technological knoW J how." 1 

(Die Well, Baton ; i d June 1989) 


Cleopatra 

Continued from page 10 

cerned. In 1370 BC Akhnaton built here 
for himself and his sun-god, Aton, a new 
capital of the empire. He gave it the name 
Achet Aton. It is now known by the name 
of the neighbouring village, Tell El 
Amarna. 

Arne Eggebrecht intends to place 
1,500 objects from the Amarna era in the 
Akhnaton Museum. The most impressive 
are 20 colossal statues, about five metres 
high, which show the Sun Pharoah. Akh- 
naton had most of them put up when he 
still lived in the old capital of the empire, 
Thebes, in Upper Egypt. 

These colossal statues were smashed 
up rather. Eggebrecht and Iris fellow- 
workers have looked for the individun! 
pieces from the top to the toe of the 
statues in various storerooms. 

From the temple storerooms at Karnak 
he got hold of a part of the so-called “Tala- 
tat” blocks, the 50-centimetre-long bricks 
with which Akhnaton had his city built. 

Amarna and Ramses' city are the least 
excavated in the Nile Delta. There remain 
preserved not only grave finds but also 
finds from everyday life. Beds, stools, 
simple furniture and the oldest toilet in 
the world will be on show in the Akhna- 
ton pyramid. 

It goes without saying that the province 
wants to make capital out of its cultural 
heritage. Tourism is very important for 
Egypt, a developing country. This is why 
there are conflicts of interest about the 
care and maintenance of the archaeologi- 
cal sites. 

The Minister of Tourism does his ut- 
most to attract tourists, but this can be a 
threat to objects from antiquity. 

With his project “help for self-help" 
Arne Eggebiecht hopes to be able to pre- 
vent tourism getting out of hand. 

He does not wrint to establish just a mu- 
seum in Minia. Much more importantly a 
research centre will be established there to 
investigate the Amarna era. The exhibits 
will be got ready by Germans and Egyp- 
tians working together, reconstructions 
made and a catalogue produced. 

When everything is air wrapped and 
the Museum is built Cairo has promised 
that Akhnatbn's sarcophagus from the 
Egyptian Musuem in Cairo will be sent to 
Mipia. The fariious bust of. Nefertlti, the 
most splendid work of Amarna art arid a 
tourist symbol for the province 'on the 
Nile, will remain iri Berlin, however. 

People from the Gentian | Oriental So- 
ciety brought this valuable find to Berlin 
before the First World War. 

Karin Dzioriara 
• (Bcettoar Nachiithle.n, 2 June 1989) 
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A tourist island caught in 
an ecological disaster 



. *. 


Sylt Is the most northern and 'th&iargest 
of the North Frisian islands In the North 
Sea. It lies off the coast of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Denmark. Fishing and agri- 
culture used to dominate its economy 
but they have long since given way to 
tourism. Tourism has now become the 
main income earner for the 6,000 people - 
on 1 the 40 kilometre long Island. There 
are now about 3.5 million “overnight 
stays" a year. But things are not looking 
good. The unruly North Sea Is relent- 
lessly demolishing the west coast; and 
pollution Is looming as a more immediate 
threat. Algae and dead seals last summer 
littered (he beaches of all the islands In 
the group. Johannes Voswinkel takes up 
the story for the Hamburg-based weekly, 
Die Zell . 

E very morning Peter Schniltgard runs 
the 300 metres from his home to the 
dunes in Westerland -on the North Sea 
holiday island of Sylt to take a discreet, 
precautionary look at the beach. 

As head of tourism for the easterly vil- 
lages of Sylt he has horror visions, after 
last summer's toll of dead and dying seals 
and piles of algae, of dead seals and algae 
littering the beach. 

They certainly littered the beach as for 
as (he medin were concerned. TV camera 
crews even brought dead seals with them 
to film on the beach, he recalls. 

Unsurprisingly, he wasn’t amused. That 
sort of thing is bad for business, something 
a holiday resort con well do without. 

Pictures of the ailing North Sea are sure 
to have discouraged many people who 
mighl otherwise have visited the islands on 
the spur of the moment from heading for 
Sylt, Amrum and Fohr. 

Fohr was hard hit, Sylt and Amrum 
even harder, in comparison with the holi- 
day and spa trade other economic acti- 
vities on the islands are insignificant. 

The islands have finally woken up to the 
threat and are all in favour of environmen- 
tal protection — and often making com- 
mon cause with people many tourist man-i 
agers and local politicians disparaged as 
"loony Greens and Jeremiahs" a few years 
ago. 

Some local officials, such as Fohr’s Nic- 
kels Olufs, are reluctant to call a spade a 
spade. Rather than mention dead seals he 
shamefacedly refers to "the situation.’! 

Old habits die hard. A trace of the 
sweep it under the carpet approach comes 
to light ip Herr Schnlttgard’s comment 
that should there be a fresh epidemic of 
dead seals it would be better to collect 
them at 4 a.m. than at 7 am. — like last 
year. , 

“But we don’t want to hide or to gloss 
over anything.” he hastens to add. Glas- 
nost is the byword. 

Local politicians and tourist managers 
would soonest talk at length about all the 
good they are doing the environment. The 
sewage farm in Wyk on Fohr precipitates 
phosphates and converts ammonium, an 
oxygen-and fish-killer, into nitrates. 

In order not to contribute toward fur- 
ther fertilisation of the North Sea a denitri- 
fication unit is planned too. On Sylt Kam- 
pen and Wenningstedl already have one -r 
as a voluntary local authority contribution 
toward environmental protection. 

Amrum shopkeepers have banned 
detergents containing phosphates and 
spraycans containing CFC gas. 

From next January Amrum is to be a 


plastic bag-free zone; 100,000 cotton bags 
are already in .stock and on sale at 
DM1.50 each, including a 20-pfennig do- 
nation to Greenpeace. 

All three islands have green dustbins 
with separate compartments for various 
categories of waste. 

Many tourist - managers and local 
mayors support the environmentalists with 
deeds as well as words. "We want to put 
our own house in order,” Herr Schnittgard 
says, “so we can thump on the table where 
others are concerned.” 

Since March Sylt’s holiday resorts have 
employed a full-time worker, Claudia Gal- 
likowski, as their environmental protec- 
tion officer. 

She is a keen Greenpeace activist and 
has no qualms about voicing her views. 
Talking with people and convincing them 
are the only weapons she has as an envi- 
ronmental protection counsellor. 

She is a 29-year-old biology graduate 
who works in a redbrick house amid rose- 
lined hedgerows near the embankment, 
north of Westerland. 

Her office is pale yellow, with almost 
empty showcases in which a few shells are 
displayed. It looks more like the disused 
Stockroom of a senior school biology lab 
than an office. 

"I enjoy being out here,” she says. “It’s 
so peaceful and quiet.” The phone rings. 
It’s the local council. They wont her to 
make n short speech at a ceremony to be 
held to mark the beginning of a planting 
campaign. • ■ 

They want her to talk about cleansing 
agents around the house. She will be 
happy to do so. Told a new machine to 
clear dog litter is to be inaugurated, she 
says that is a subject in which she is less in- 
terested. 

"They use an incredibly large quantity 
of cleansing agents here on Sylt.” she says, 
putting the receiver back on the hook. 

“Thousands of apartments a day are 
scrubbed and cleaned. But it’s hard to 
make people rethink things when they 
have to cater for 400,000 visitors a year.” 

Her powers of persuasion will need to 
be exercised with staying-power, if they 




have any quantifiable effect it will be a 
long-term one. 

Tourist managers have joined forces 
with nature conservation organisation 
such as the Mudflats Protection Station 
and the Jordsand Society to popularise 
back-to-nature holidays. 

They offer all-inclusive tours, guided 
tours of the mudflats and the coast, with 
slide shows and brochures printed on 
plain grey recycled paper amid the glos- 
sies. 1 

They appeal to holidaymakers to be 
caTeful about birds In nesting areas and to 
use as few cleansing agents as possible. But 
the thump on the table is reduced to a fin- 
gertip stroke where cars are concerned. 

Off the record many local politicians 
will readily admit that the cars which line 
the Island’s streets would be worthy of a 
tailback on the Ruhr autobahn in the high 
season when 1 20,000 holidaymakers visit 
Sylt. 

Yet none pf the North Frisian islands 
has summoned .the courage of its convic- 
tions and banned cars entirely. They just 
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Sylt In summer. But 


impose speed limits and build a few more 
cycle tracks. 

Even so, public transport on Amrum 
and Fohr has gained in popularity. Buses 
run at half-hourly Intervals in the daytime. 
On Fohr you can even take a bicycle on 
board. . 

Yet on Sylt, with its inadequate, private 
bus services, no such solution is in sight. 
“The car is the only way to get around the 
island,” says Stephan Beck of the hotels 
and catering association. 

The Bundesbahn, or Federal Railways, 
might take over the island's bus network 
and lay on luggage trailers, it has been sug- 
gested. But nothing has yet been done. 

Sylt, Fohr and Amrum people look on 
helplessly as toxic waste is pumped end- 
lessly into the North Sea via the Elbe, the 
Rhine and the Weser, as waste is incin- 
erated on board ships at sea and low-grade 
acid waste is pumped into the North Sea. • 

Outside (he 12-mile zone oil tanks and 
ships' bilges can be pumped out with no 
fear of consequences — except the con- 
stant menace of oil slicks. 

Last year environmental campaigners 
collected nearly 600 seabirds caked in oil 
on Amrum beaches. They — the. birds — 
seldom survive. 

They either die of oil poisoning from 
oily water they have drunk or survive the 
cleansing procedure as neurotic birds in- 
capable of surviving on (heir own. 

The Mudflat Protection Station runs in- 
formation centres to draw attention to the 
North Sea’s daily diet of toxins. But how 
much endangered environment are holi- 
daymakers prepared to stomach? 

"A great deal*” says Martin Schmidt of 
the Wyk protection station, "as long as na- 
ture is presented in a sufficiently fascinat- 
ing manner.” 

All he and his colleagues then need to 
do, he feels, is to show visitors how they 
can make a personal contribution toward 
ensuring the mudflats' survival — both on 
holiday and at home in their own wash- 
basin. 

"What matters is to steer clear of the 
hectoring approach,” he says. 

Visitors’ fingers are dipped into a tank 
full of sludge instead at the Kurhaus In 
Wyk. They can then feel for themselves 
the wide range of marine life in the North 
Sea. . 

Exhibits include a cubic metre of mud- 
flat sludge, beach crabs and' mussels and 
an aquarium. And: "Please use your fin- 
gers!” , 

The pulsating sucker of a live cockle* 
seen through a microscope, ; looks like a 
science fiction monster on the. Silver 
screen. , . i 

“Visitors are most impressed,” he says, 
“by the map into which we have stuck pins 
to mark where we have found dead seals 
on Fohr.” , 

The first, 200 pins, with their, black pin- 


for how much longer? 

Wwo;t/pa) 

heads, completely covered theraap.KVr 
ther 100 could be pdded if there wasroom f 
for them. j 

Strange though It may seem, tV 
epidemic of dead seals gave the tmsr j 
mental campaigners a tremendous tow, 
with more people than ever before 9 
predating their work. 

Campaigners of this kind often mate lift 
difficult for each other, jealously guarding 
their respective neck of the woods. 

Many environmental campaigners re- 
sent the national park exhibition at the Ra- : 
thaus in Wyk, feeling it to be a rival rather { 
than a fellow-campaigner, as it were. 

The Mudflats National Park was set uf ■' 
four years ago by the Land of Schleswig- 
Holstein to protect the flora and fauna d 
the mudflats. 

It has a staff of nearly 30. They faced* 
daunting task of gaining the trust of emi 
ronmental campaigners who havegrourf 
their axes for longer — and of convince 
local people, which is arguably an (venial 
ler order. 

It is a matter of principle. The Frisian is- 
landers feel the national park has been im- 
posed on them by mainlanders and tennis 
shoe scientists, and they are nothing if not 
stubborn. 

“Better dead than a slave" is their 
motto. It doesn’t just adorn many a plaque- 
The idea survives in many local minds. 

The Frisians have long abandoned their 
time-honoured tradition of killing alien 
counts and princes, bul many of vhm sk 
gunning — metaphorically speaking -for I 
Environment Minister Bern dt ft}™' 
mann in Kiel. . 

Clear-cut interests are at stake. Lo<» 
herd-owners are reluctnnt to red we 
number of their sheep that graze on 
salt meadows beyond the erabankmen 
demanded, ^ 

They claim centuries-old hunting ngn 
too and are determined t° £ ® nt ™ ic j 
shoot about 5,000 brace of ducks 
geCse a year. ■ . 

Environmentalists ■ welcome the 
tional park — up to a point. It is certauj 
better than nothing. They are also encou 
aged by the beginnings of cooper*" 
with the islands’ tourist managers. 

Herr Sohnittgard for one is rnov_ 
couraged by his daily jaunt to theiaffl"*- 
He sees holidaymakers,' not dead sea 15 - 

May this year was the best May , 
with nearly 70 per cent- of beds hookea. 

Yet appearances may be .deceptive* 
one can say for sure that , there will oe 

more dead seals, while marine alga e _ 
tinue to be overfertilised by< phosphate 
riched water from the rivers. 

Ecology-conscious hotidayroaken 
still the exception. Unlike last year* , 
say, tourists frequently fail to - e '?L] 

■why they are asked not to dart to an 
among the dunes. Johanns' VosWin^ 

, (DteZ?luHamburg.'lfi Ju *f i . 
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The differences 
between 
men and women 

W omen are generally peaceful, men 
aggressive, or so it is said. Where 
biology falls to account for the dif- 
ference, crime statistics are cited to 
prove the point. 

Yet the difference between the sexes 
is said by two women doctors not to be 
so great as this generalisation might 
imply- They disngree, however, on the 
conclusion to be drawn from their find- 
ings. 

Women can be moody, hypochon- 
driac, depressive, sensitive, anxious, 
hostile and irritable. 

They argue, let fly with the crockery, 
jeer at their nearest and dearest, scream 
and shout, feel like hurting someone. 

Men in contrast are violent in their 
aggression, they hit out — at people and 
things. 

These comparisons have the tried and 
trusted look of cliches, but scientific 
evidence indicates that they are accur- 
ate. 

Cecile Ernst of the Burgh 6 \ 2 li psy- 
chiatric clinic, Zurich, and Amdlie 
Mummenday of Munster University 
psychology department aren't inter- 
ested in bearing out longstanding 
prejudices. Analytical explanations are 
what interest them. 

At the Bamberg conference of the 
German Women Doctors’ Association 
they outlined research findings which, 
while ineluding a number of new fea- 
tures. largely bear out everyday as- 
sumptions. 

“Are men more aggressive than 
women?” is a question that reminds 
Professor Mummenday of the old bone 
of contention: “Are women better dri- 
vers then men?” 

In both cases, she said, the answer 
was not belter or worse; it was different. 

Yet in public debate the female sex 
was in general positively rated. Women 
were said by virtue of their chromo- 
wraes to be more peaceful, more pro- 
tective of life and thus predestined to 
kelp resolve social conflicts, 
i Aggressive behaviour is, in contrast, 
J e«n as bad and unsociable. Men are 
seen, on biological grounds, as the cause 
of oppression and war, as culprits; 

women as victims. 

Professor Mummenday says hor- 
mones play no more than a subordinate 


role. “Aggression is highly situation-de- 
pendent” and linked to the emotional 
burden of environmental influences. 

Crime: statistics show mothers to beat, 
children more often than fathers. They 
are also to blame — not entirely, of 
course, — for child abuse. 

Laboratory experiments show women 
to respond defensively and men to re- 
spond offensively to provocation. 

Women thus tend toward behaviour 
that leads to mental or social harm, 
whereas men tend to resort to violence. 

Surveys of marital disputes show 68 
per cent of husbands and 58 per cent of 
wives to have been battered by their 
spouse at some time or other. 

Professor Mummenday attributes these 
differences to traditional sex-related roles 
and expectations. Male aggression is per- 
mitted; female aggression isn’t. 

The more the social difference be- 
tween the sexes is offset, the greater the 
similarity between them. 

Professor Ernst disagrees. Her beha- 
vioural analysis deals with the perceived 
state of health of the sexes. 

Younger women are twice more 
likely than men to suffer from serious, 
psychotic bouts of depression. 

Their health is less acutely at risk, yet 
they more frequently feel ill and take 
much more medicine than men. 

Men, in contrast, are more suscep- 
tible to killers such as alcoholism and 
coronary disease. 

Women much more intensively ex- 
perience psychic and somatic processes. 
“They concentrate on changes of mood, 
look for their causes, talk with others 
about them and thereby intensify them,” 
Professor Ernst says. 

They also react much more sensitively 
to the way their family feels. Women ques- 
tioned felt they were more anxious, more 
hostile, more sensitive mul more de- 
pressive than men with mental states. 

Female aggression — irritability — is 
said to be much-more intimate than its 
male counterpart. 

While men “act it out” women lend to 
subtler approaches, such as ridiculing or 
terrorising someone they love. They tend 
to be uncontrolled in their bouts of emo- 
tion or urge to destroy something. 

Professor Ernst attributes to biologi- 
cal criteria the fact that women experi- 
ence mental processes more keenly, 
whereas men have better vision. 

Women, she says, outperform men in 
the other four senses: hearing, touch, 
taste and smell. Their keener sense of 
how they and others feel is both a 
strength and a weakness. Women are 
more unstable, more irritable, more In- 
tolerant. They are also better able than 
men to establish and- maintain close, 
spontaneous and trusting relationships. 

• (NllmbergerNachrfchten,24 June 1989) 


Classical industrial illnesses 
decline, but workers still fall ill 

M anual labour has grown less stre- 
nuous in most factories, yet 
people seem to be off work because of 
illness more often than they used to be. 

Wear and tear of the body’s support 

apparatus and locomotor system are on need f or a healthier posture. Sensors 
the increase. So are heart and circula- are at ( ac h cd to their backs to measure 
tory complaints. the tension of the upper trapezius 

“Over half in-house job transfers on muscle. Whenever the rating indicates a 
health grounds are due to complaints of harmful posture a buzzer buzzes to re- 
tire back and joints,” Bodo Marschall, mind staff to sit up straight, 
chief works doctor at Volkswagen, told a week’s training was all they needed 
a works medicine conference in Wolfs- t0 get it right, Herr 'Brandenburg said. 

bu L fi * , , . . , , There were then far fewer complaints of 

Roughly 140 works doctors psycho- muscular pain and backache . 

logists and representatives of health in- TheS e programmes are expensive, 
surance schemes, Ministries and assoct- The £ m( f nt cost over DM30.000. 
attons from several countries attended So the / canU be used on a wide scalc . 

the conterence. A back muscle training programme 

Workers no longer have to move de& ^ WOfks d B 0 £ t0 Walter 

heavy car batteries around smglehan- „ . _ . 
dedly. Car axle assembly has long been Kukn soun , ded T « P™™ 1 "* 
handled by industrial robots. Working “, wa8 1aU , ncked ’ “ “"L" When 
overhead, which is obviously tiring, is mackm ' sts nt Volkswagen's Hanover 
no longer necessary. works began complaining of backache 

Yet assembly line workers and office They were first briefed on the back, 
staff alike are increasingly complaining °» *>!• back muscles and °“ the ,n 
of backache, stiff joints and Mamma * d,ch P° st “ re can affe , c > the “ uscles ' 

lion of the muscles: T .hey were then taught 15 muscle exer- 

Classieal industrial diseases are. in ctses-each tak.ngonly a few second, 
contrast, very much on the decline. T he , resu ls s P eak f ° r themselves 

Complaints of bones, muscles and Complaints largely ceased Only one of 

connective tissue account for 23 per the six women who had applied for a job 

cent of industrial injury pensions transfer st,n ,nsl5,ed ° n bem B lrans - 

awarded in the Federal Republic of ferred ' . 

Germany. Even among white-collar The training programme ended in Fe- 
workers the proportion is 1 8 per cent. bruar y • but mosl of the machinists - all 

Circulatory complaints are even wome . n “ havc continued wnh their 
more widespread, accounting lor 34 per exercise routine. Dr Kuhn saui. 
cent (blue-collar workers) to 43 per Such prompt success is exceptional, 
cent (white-collar staff) of industrial although staff frequently expect im- 

disability pension awards. mediate results, especially when the 

Doctors feel bad eating habits and a programme is carried out during work- 

general lack of exercise are mainly to ing hours. 

blame, affecting even children and “When success can be quantified.” 
young people. one conference delegate said, “pro- 

“Many apprentices have a faulty pos- grammes of this kind can be more read- 
ture when they start work with us,” Dr 'ty undertaken.” 

Marschall says. An ergonomic work- Others felt it would be belter not to as- 
place then, as a rule, comes too late to sess everything in terms of marks and 
improve matters to any great extent. pfennigs, of sick leave and time off work. . 

A survey of VDU workplaces at a “When staff feel better afterwards 
Volkswagen subsidiary has revealed and get on better with each other,” they 
that many staff who work at computer said, “that alone is a most important 
screens don't sit properly. point.” 

“Instead of sitting up straight and A change in staff behaviour is often 
leaning back slightly" labour expert only the second-best solution, the two- 
Uwe Brandenburg told the conference, day conference was told. 

“they lean forward and let their shoul- The best is a change in the way work 
ders'sag.” processes are organised, but that is fre- 

A biofeedback programme is under quently ruled out on cost grounds, 
way 40 try and impress Upon office Staff (Hannovorsohe AlLgemeine, 26 June 1 989) 
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A lifeboat and her men always ready 
to take on the might of the North Sea 


P atrolling the German Bight is all part 
of the day's work for the crew of the 
Cuxhaven lifeboat Hermann Helms. 

The sea is calm. Force 5 winds, north- 
east veering to south-east. Visibility 
moderate. Rain. 

But the past three days were another 
matter. Seas were heavy, especially in the 
Baltic. Force 30. gales. Waves as tall as a 
house. 

In Schilksec marina, Kiel, 50 boats were 
tom loose from their moorings. Some 
sank. Damage raninto the million^. 

But it could have been much worse. 
Lifeboat crews' worked round the clock. 
Many a boat-owner can count himself 
lucky his yacht is still afloat. 

The crew of the Hermann Helnis, one of 
the German lifeboat fleet’s most up-to- 
date craft, do a hard day’s work all the 
year round. 

But autumn, when strong gales whip up 
the waters of the North Sea, can be par- 
ticularly demanding. So can spring, when 
privalcboat-owners sail their yachts out of 
winter quarters. 

“One boat in three," says Claus Wolter, 
47, captain of the Hermann Helms, "runs 
aground on the sandbank sailing across 
the Elbe to Brunsbuttel." 

Many motor yachts have engine or 
gearbox trouble on (heir first spring out- 
ing. “They have engine failure and are 
caught on the hope " 

Then there are the windsurfers who are 
driven out to sea with little or no chance of 
making it back to the shore on their own. 

Were it not for the lifeboat crews they 
would definitely be for Davy Jones’ locker. 

But most lifeboat missions are logged to 
help merchant shipping, and crews are on 
standby 24 hours a day. 

At 03.38 one morning the crew are no- 
tified by the Cuxhaven emergency desk of 
a collision near Buoy 34 in the Elbe. An 
unknown vessel is listing badly and seems 
likely to sink. 

In three minutes Wolter, his nautical of- 
ficer and his two mechanics are ready to 
set sail, The engines of their 27-metre 
(88ft) cruiser are constantly kept licking 
over and at the ready. 

The lifeboat’s 3,200hp ship's diesels 
chug out Into the icy North Sea and head 
straight into thick fog. Visibility zero. 

There are two dots on the radar screen. 
One is the freighter Orange Coral, the 
other a liferaft. 

The crew of the shipwrecked MS Bea- 
trines are on board the liferaft: her badly- 


injured captain, helmsman, seaman and 
cook. They are barely clothed and frozen 
stiff, • 

They just managed to fire a Very pistol. 
Their ship sank before their eyes only two 
minutes after the collision. - 

Two hours later all four of them are in 
Cuxhaven, still in a state of shock but 
saved by Claus Wolter and his crew. 

German lifeboats logged over 2,000 
emergency missions last year. The German 
Lifeboat Institution is in charge of search 
and rescue services in the German sectors 
of the North Sea and the Baltic. 

In 1988 alone 334 shipwrecked sailors 
were rescued, 1,008 people in peril taken 
on board and 111 ships saved from sink- 
ing. 

The institution has a fleet of over 37 
lifeboats. They range from the 44-metre 
(144ft) Heligoland-based cruiser Wilhelm 
Kalsen, with her crew of 12, to smaller, 
handy boats. 

They are manned by 130 full-time 
crewmen and 200 volunteers. 

The institute's patron is Federal Presi- 
dent Richard von Weizsacker. Its work is 
indispensable for a country with a coas- 
tline. Yet it is entirely self-financing. 

Last year it made ends meet with a bu- 
dget of nearly DM1 8m, consisting of 
membership dues and private donations. 

Nearly 10 per cent of its funds is raised 
by way of coins and notes people push 
into the slots of cans and collecting boxes 
in shops, bars and public places. 

Missions art coordinated by the Rescue 
Coordination Centre in Bremen, which re- 
lays emergency calls to local units by 
radio. 

There is little point in sending a boat 
out to the scene of the accident, says the 
RCC’s Eberhard Ortraann: 

“Tides and winds can make a craft drift 
miles from the scene of the accident by the 
time help arrives." 

That is why the Bremen coordination 
centre has a computer full of marine data 
that works out where the lifeboat should 
be heading, which can be miles from the 
scene of the accident. 

Lifeboats are equipped to the latest in- 
ternational standards. They are strictly 
seagoing, self-righting in even the stron- 
gest gale, with computerised navigation 
aids. 

They also have powerful pumps to put 
out fires and a wide range of medical and 
rescue equipment. 

The Hermann Helms, for instance, has a 


draught of 1.60 metres (5ft 3in), so she — 
and others like her — can sail where other 
vessels would long have run aground. 

Her electronic charts enable her to 
carry out precise manoeuvres even at top 
speed, 26 knots, in thick fog. 

Sophisticated technology alone is not 
enough. The nautical know-how of experi- 
enced sailors is indispensable. 

That is why you have to be 35 or 40 be- 
fore joining a lifeboat crew — and to ac- 
cept a year's probation. 

“Our crews have salt water in their 
blood,’’ says Andreas Lubkowitz, the- in- 
stitution's public relations officer. “We 
have no time for young fly-by-nights or ad- 
venturers." 

Says Captain Wolter: “You need to be a 
bit of an idealist to join us.” Yet he sees 
himself as anything but a romantic. 

He worked on a trawler until he joined 
the lifeboat institution eight years ago. He 
spent up to 1 20 days at sea sailing to New- 
foundland. 

He earned good money. He earns no- 
where near as much as a lifeboat captain, 
but the job is safe and his working hours 
are clear-cut. 

He and his crew are on board for a fort- 
night, working round the clock. Then an- 
other crew takes over, leaving them with A 
fortnight for the family. 

‘That’s not bad,’’ says mechanic Klaus 
John, who used to work on an oil rig. On 
board the Hermann Helms . he says, 
everyone is his own boss; no-one tells you 
what to do. . Ji4 : 

The institution gives crews a free hand 
on board. “We are fully responsible for the 
decisions we take," he says. 

He is only too happy his employer is a 
private organisation. “We aren’t a public 
body, thank heavens. Otherwise people 
would soon lose interest." 

In the public sector, he feels, you have 
to submit a written application for every 
little detail, and the authorities end up by 
cancelling even your toilet paper. 

The lifeboat institution's figures speak 
for themselves. Six per cent of the budget 
is spent on administration, nearly 90 per 
cent on rescue work. 

Even routine work keeps crews busy; it 
doesn't have to be a spectacular mission. 
Sophisticated machinery has to be main- 
tained, technical equipment serviced. 

The crew of a ship like the Hermann 
Helms come to feel it is their second home 
and look after it accordingly. Everything is 
as clean as a whistle; there isn’t a speck of 


rust. "A troublemaker would soon be to- 
on his ear,” says one of the’ crew 
have to be able to rely on each other " . 

Today’s routine patrol is moreliLl 
excursion. The location of marker bmn 
between Cuxhaven and Neuwerk Jn? : 
Elbe estuary has to be checked. . 

Nearly 60,000 ships a year head diii 
way, making Hamburg the world’s Z 
siest port. 

Buoys mark the shipping lane, but fc 
channels that can be used at low ft 
vary, while buoys are often found to hn 
moved from where they are Indicated^ 
the chart after heavy gales. 

They are checked by the crew, tin 
positions noted and charts supplied nh 
the new positions. 

The crew can be sure there nfk 
fresh storms. Man will never befl*u> 
tame the North Sea entirely. But unlike 
the lifeboat pioneers, he isn’t completely 
at the elements' mercy either. 

The institution will defimtety remem- 
ber the old-timers when it cdjtontu.fr 
125th anniversary next year. They wan f 
out in rowing boats. Many gave thdrlires 
in the attempt to rescue others. 

Forty-two have died over the yew ( 
"Gale force 10 is a bit windy,” theme!- 
anic says. Are they worried? 

“A little pitching and tossing?" says 
Captain Wolter. “At the funfair you ime 
to pay for the privilege. 

“We are like the railways. We run in all 
weathers. But unlike them, wereallydo!" 

RolfBauerdick 

(General- Anzeiger, Bonn, 2-X Sunt IW| 
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zon, namely the single European marlti : 
of 1992 and its effects on the filmindw- 1 
try. 

The prospect does not seem rosy c 

TOhSanwfr* 1 - hgnmef< to other coudihV 
via satellite, for instance, before too 
are shown in cinemas in a particular ■ 
country. 

An harmonisation of film support i- 
more urgently needed than ever before 
when a case like Melancholia is brought 
to mind for instance. Its artistic em- 
phasis had to be changed to Hamburgsu 
as to meet the guidelines for support 
there. 

Dieter Kosslick, who founded tlw 
Low Budget Festival and who has been 
responsible for the financial support 
given to films in Hamburg for toe past 
year, said: “I believe we must slier the 
guidelines totally.” 

This provocative remark wot aaao- 
ticed, like so many other critical pom 
which were raised. 

This time there were a lot of q “ ' 

tlons which went unanswered. 

. . Frank Arnold 

(Der Tdgessplegel, Berlin, 17 June WMi 
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EVAC PRESENTS j:UE,BEaT SPOTS 
BY THE TOP EUROPEAN AGENCIES 

EVAC ia the first video catalogue of television advertising and fea- 
tures the best advertising spots made by leading European ad- 
vertising agencies first screened In 1988. • 

A 90-mlnute show, with credits to the creative director, art direc- 
tor, copywriter, film director, composer, production company 
and, of course, to the agency and client, plus the product or ser- 
vice advertised, EVAC is an extremely useful reference catalogue 
and source work of Innovative expression. It combines the work 
of the best creative talants In the advertising field In the European 
Community. 

EVAC is available in both U-matlc3/4" and VHS 1 /2" (Pal, Secam, 
NTSC) and can be ordered directly at the prices shown from: 

Interpress GmbH, Hartwfcusstr. 3-4, 2000 Hamburg 76, West Germany 
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COUNTRY 

This Is on order for - ■ 

copies of EVAC In: 

□ U-molic □ VHS • Cl Poi j ; 

□ Secam □ NTSC 
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• Pal -Secam -NTSC. DM360 .1 is enclosed. 
Pal - Seoam - NTSC........... DM220 ' 


One woman’s fight for the victims of a 
concentration camp’s diet of death 


Payment with order by International money order or cheque! t Signature. . . 


Lathyrus Is a type of sweetpea. Small 
quantities can be fed to cattle but not to 
humans. Ingestion causes a disease called 
(aftyrlsm which can lead to, among other 
things, paralysis of the legs. In 1942 and 
1943, Jews in a remote concentration 
camp In the Ukraine were fed the pea as a 
staple diet for several months. For many, 

It was a death sentence. Many were so 

C harlotte Petersen collects almost half 
a million marks every year which she 
pisses on to former inmates of a little- 
known Ukranlan concentration camp 
who ate now living in Israel. 

She is 85 and lives in Dilienburg, west 
of Marburg. She has been involved in 
helping sick Romanian Jews for the past 
30 years. 

When she opens the door to a visitor 
and shows the way to the conservatory to 
offer home-made cakes and fruit juice, 
she gives the impression of being one of 
those worthy ladies in British films in 
bed-and-breakfast boarding houses. 

The house is on a slope and the rooms 
are almost monastic in appearance. This 
is the headquarters of the Wapniarka 
Charity. 

The half million marks Frau Petersen 
collects every year goes to help survivors 
of the Wapniarka concentration camp in 
the Ukraine, along the railway line half 
way between L'vov and Odessa. It was set 
up by the Germans and put under the 
control jjf jhc Romanian military auth- 
orities." 

About 1,500 to 2,000 Romanian Jews 
were incarcerated there between Septem- 
ber 1 942 aod January 1943. 

Frau Petersen said about this concen- 
tration camp that It never became world 
famous such as Auschwitz or Maidanek, 
but what was unique for the inmates of 
this camp is that they were fed on lathy- 
rus peas." Lathyrus is the sweetpea genus 
ofpapillionaceae. 

Local fanners were well aware that 
these peas could only be fed to cattle in 
very small quantities. The inmates of the 
concentration camp, however, got noth- 
L H dse but a soup made from lathyrus 
P 63 * to eat for months on end — mainly 
the men who had a large appetite after a 
day’s forced labour were fed on them. 

With scientific meticulousness. Dr Art- 
k r a neurologist, has described 
the suffering and death of the first victims 
oflathyrisra. 

Tn November 1942 a 51 -year- old man 
wnered from bowel disorders. He suf- 
^dfrom stiffn^a||Dar|]*of^^ 

syphilis and an anti-syplulUr therapy 
“Pplied with iodine and bismuth. 

"The patient’s condition deteriorated 
quickly. At the end of the month the 
Patient was confined to his bed. 

“He showed signs of a speech impedi- 
ment and being unable to swallow. He , 
dled on 3 January 1943 from what 
^med to be hypostatic pnetimonia and 
^rdfoc arrest." 

the neurologist recorded In ■ 
‘‘fcdical terms was the death sentence. for • 
^ of the prisoners. When they; dis- 
ttvered that.it was the food which was . 
Poisoning them, they preferred to go hun- ; 
S'y than to eat, the pea soup. 

Kessler Complained to thq camp 
f .'totoand, warning of the danger ,tb the 
totoateg’ lives, and got thereply “What 


weak and crippled when moved on that 
they had to be wheeled out of the camp in 
wheelbarrows. Others thought they had 
escaped the disease's ravages — but the 
symptoms often first appear after a decade 
or more so the list of victims continued to 
increase over the years. Most of the sur- 
viving Inmates are in Israel. Many are par- 
alysed and have Impaired hearing .and 

makes you think we are concerned about . 
the lives of these people?" 

When in 1943, just before Wapniarka 
was liberated, the diet was changed it was 
too late. Those who did not die of lathy- 
rism carried the poison in their bodies. 

Frau Petersen said: “The frightful thing 
about the illness is that in many cases, it 
only emerges after 10 to 12 years. Many 
inmates hoped they had escaped infec- 
tion. Their hopes were not well founded." 

There were prisoners who were so 
weak and crippled when they were freed 
from the camp that they had to be trans- 
ported on small hand-carts. 

But even those who escaped in an ap- 
parently healthy condition felt the first 
symptoms years later. Usually it began 
with difficulty in walking and in the end 
they were sick with lathyrism, confined to 
a wheel-chair for the rest of their lives. 

In some cases the nerve poison from 
the peas affected the hearing and sight in 
addition to the paralysis in the arms and 
legs. 

Frnu Petersen has no medical training 
but over the past 30 years she has col- 
lected many details about this incurable 
disease. She first got to know about Wap- 
niarka and the concentration camp vic- 
tims on a visit to Israel in 1959. 

Frau Petersen was born in 1904. Her 
father was a director of an iron and steel 
works in Siegerland. In 1920 the family 
moved to Dilienburg, where she got to 
know Jews. 

She worked as bookkeeper at a 
bookshop — until she could no longer 
bear selling the books which by the mid- 
1930s were the only titles bookshops 
were permitted to sell. 

In 1948 she began to write for the Dil- 
lenburg pages of the local newspaper 
Wetzlarer Neue Zeitung. After the war she 
wanted to do something "to make up for 
German guilt in a small way at least" 

She wanted to go to Israel but it was 
not until 1959 that her wish was unexpec- 
tedly granted. 

By accident' she heard, that a woman, 
who during the Third Reich bad worked 
as teacher at a secondary school in Israel 


r?eni raefi 7 1 b' r Germany, lHf e n d e d tq- visit 
Isael with 'a small group of woolen. The 
twelfth place, the last one, was available 
for Fifcu Petersen,. ' 

: The group included Hilda Heinemann, 
the wife of Gustav Heinemann, who later 
became federal president, but who in. 


. Continued from page8 

his office, dozens 'of architects work at 
. the same time on many .projects. !The 
firm has been busy outside Chicago a$ : 
. well. There seems to be no shortage of 
developers wanting buildings, j 
; The idea of using a Jahn design as a 
commercially exploitable 'maniitaent has.' 
even reached Gdrmany, til Frankfurt; the 
country’s first skyscraper :1s being built — 
the 256-metre Messe-Turm (Exhibition 


sight. Charlotte Petersen has been helping 
the victims of Wapniarka concentration 
camp for 30 years. The 85 year old has 
built up a list of about 2,000 donors 
whose contributions go towards making 
life a little easier for victims of one of the 
leser-koown tragedies of the last war. 
Friedrich W. Husemann reports for the 
Cologne dally, Ktilner Stadt-A nzeiger. 


1 959 was an SPD member of the Bunde- 
stag. When the group stopped in Haifa, 
Hilda Heinemann got to know a Nor- 
wegian pastor, Magnus Solheiro. A couple 
of Wapniarka victims lived in his parish. 

The pastor possessed a file full of letters 
and petitions from Wapniarka victims, do- 
cuments which sought, in vain, to get ap- 
propriate compensation from the German 
authorities. 

There were many reasons why the auth- 
orities rejected these petitions for help. 
Since science was aware of the toxic ef- 
fects of the lathyrus peas, feeding the in- 
mates of Wapniarka solely with them 
could not be regarded as "medical experi- 
ments”. 

Then since the consequences of eating 
them only appeared years later, the vic- 
tims. many through no fault of their own, 
had neglected to make application for aid 
within the time limit. 

And even when applications were made 
within the appropriate time most of the 
Wapniarka victims were Romanians and 
were not covered by compensation legisla- 
tion applicable to regions of the German 
language and culture. 

Frau Petersen said: "That’s something I 
could never understand. A criminal act is 
not changed because its victims did not 
speak German." 

It is uncertain still who gave the orders 
to feed the concentration camp inmates 
with the lathyrus peas. This was an import- 
ant consideration for the officials handling 
compensation claims. 

Was it the Romanian military auth- 
orities who were in command at Wap- 
niarka, or the Germans who had ordered 
the Romanians to run the camp7 

The relatively small number of victims 
of Nazi crime victims from an almost un- 
known concentration camp did not have a 
lobby in Bonn — but they got a tireless 
spokeswoman when Frau Petersen, on the 
ship returning from Haifa, leafed through 
the documents which Hilda Heinemann 
had been given by Pastor Solhdm. 

When the women who had travelled to 
Israel had a reunion in Bad Godesberg, 
Frau Petersen learned that an attempt to 
e d.o»foroothing>-foiv>the; Wapniarka- Victims 
by Gustav Heinemann in Bonn had not 
got very far. 

The women agreed that something had 
to be done, but Hilda Heinemann was re- 
tiring and did not like appearing in public. 
So she said to Frau Petersen, the journalist 
from Dilienburg: "My dear, you can talk 

===s=s= 1 1 1 — - — — — — — p — = 

Tower), the highest tower in Germany. 
And in Mannheim, the Mannhelmer Ver- 
sicherungs-Gruppe (insurance group) has 
had Jahn design a headquarters, in a 70 
million mark project. Work is planned to 
start this year on the building on ari edge- 
of-city site opposite ttie present headquar- 
ters. The building will be in stepped form 
up to 16 floors and trill house 6Q0 em- 
ployees. Thomas Mpncke/dpa 

(Mannhelmer Morgan, 10 Juite 1989) 





The 'greatest mendicant of the cen- 
tury' . . . Charlotte Petersen. 

(Photo: M. DuMont Schauberg/Archlv) 

and you are just the person to take this on. 
Take over the campaign to help.” 

Frau Petersen knew that the single pay- 
ment of DM5,000, which the Wapniarka 
victims were given from the Bonn budget 
at tiie end of the 1950s as compensation, 
was just a symbolic payment and did little 
for people, incurably sick, who, as they got 
older and whose immobilisation got ever 
worse, needed nursing. 

So Frau Petersen set to work raising 
money from all over the Federal Republic 
to be able to help the victims privately, 
where the state failed to offer help. 

She wrote newspaper articles about the 
forgotten victims of Wapniarka. She 
travelled from one end of the country to 
the other giving lectures in church and 
community halls, recruiting new suppor- 
ters for her aid campaign. 

She turned to church organisations and 
companies to plead for money “deduct- 
ahlc against lax Viability) for her charily. 

She has about 2,000 donors in her files 
at present, and year after year, at Christ- 
mas, the people on her files get a friendly 
begging letter from Dilienburg, typed on 
an old machine, the same typewriter Frau 
Petersen still uses to type out her articles 
for the local newspaper. 

She has beaten the big drum for the 
victims of Wapniarka for 30 years, and 
year after year she has collected money to 
be able to pay a small monthly pension to 
the 180 surviving victims of Wapniarka 
living in Israel. 

She said: “My contributors are sur- 
prised that the number of the people we 
care for does not get fewer. It is alio true 
that some of them die, but there are always 
new victims appearing. There are people 
who have developed the illness, and many 
who could work until now but cannot do 
so any longer. There are also people emi- 
grating from Romania or Russia to Israel 
— and every year there are people among 
them who were at Wapniarka.” 

Since the demands made on her 
charity have increased over the past year 
Frau, Petersen has had to 
drefy on'heri reserves.' 

It id'true that within the space of a year 
extraordinary expenses have trebled In 
volume, which, as she herself says, has 
cost her a fevV sleepless nights. 

But her confidence remains unbroken, 
for she has always got the mofiey. which 
she needs somehow from some source.-' 

Gustav Heinemann must have had' in 
mind her irresistible, friendly doggedneSs 
tytteti he said of her: "She Is. the greatest 
mendicant of the century.” Such- a com- 
pliment from the former president piys 
honour to Charlotte Petersen, just as 
much as ttie Buber-Rosenzweig Medal, 
which: will be presented to her by the Co- 
ordination Council of Christian-Jewish 
Cooperation in the Week of Brotherhood 

199 °. ; Friedrich W. Husemann 

(Kttlner S tad t- Anzeiger, Cologne, 10 June 1989) 
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